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. New Music Horizons 


> 


' Music for Early Childhood 


| Music for Y oung Listeners 
Music to Remember 
American Music Horizons 
World Music Horizons 
Music Americans Sing 
Music the World Sings 
Choral Program Series 
The Symphony Series 


Music and the Classroom 
Teacher 


A Listener's Anthology 
of Music 


Silver 
Burdett 


Company. 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3 


221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16. 


707 Browder, Street, Dallas. 


604 Mission St., San Frinciscé 5 _ 


| 
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Dear Friend of Music: 


Did it ever cross your mind that during the days of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas music is an essential part of our daily 
lives? The worid sings or listens to simple, completely satisfy- 
ing music. Everyone, in these days, has PERMISSION and the 
OPPORTUNITY to express himself in many musical ways. The 


world becomes a warm, human place. 


Children, throughout the year, need to live in a climate 
of PERMISSION and OPPORTUNITY to express themselves. ‘“They 
need TIME TO EXPLORE and TIME TO DISCOVER FOR THEM- 
SELVES the singing, sounding, and rhythmically moving world 


that is theirs.” * 


We are released to the joy of music during holiday time 
because we have company, many companions all doing the same 
thing. Children, in the classroom and out, need a teacher who 
is an UNDERSTANDING MUSICAL COMPANION, with both a high 
sense of adventure and a deep insight into children’s musical 


development to guide them happily upon the way.* 


Children need, too, the companionship of understanding 
books, books that are stimulating and rewarding to them, that 
contain such fresh, living materials that the musical growth of 


each chiid is assured—as he wants to grow and needs to grow. 


As you enjoy the spiritual power of music during these 
holidays, give thought to making your teaching as happy and 
as rewarding an experience as is Thanksgiving and Christmas— 


both for you and for your children. 


Silver Burdett Company 


* Taken from ‘“The Artist Teacher” 
by Dr. Gladys Tipton, in 
Music for Early Childhood 
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Keeping Christmas Ever Green 


Make it your Christmas gift to the community—a dramatic 
and beautiful Christmas program. Make it something really 
special and include the traditional favorites and sparkling 
specialty numbers available from E.M.B. E.M.B. offers you an 
unduplicated choice of Christmas music from the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. Oi such is a 
memorable and beautiful program made. 





HOW TO ORDER 

Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire. Ask for any specific titles. We will mail 
an extensive selection for your study. Select what 
you want and return the balance. Order separately 
the quantities you need and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock. 


Educational Uf “sie Puree, Gre. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books 


e Instrumental solo and ensemble mysic e Instrumental 


and literature @ Band and orchestra music 


methods e Acomplete stock of equipment. supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education 








Entered a atter 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, aw ag under the Act of March 3, 1879. Adaitionss en at Mount Morris, Illinois. Seria. 
1952, by “the Mente Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Bivad,, Chica: Til. Issued six_times vearly; Septem lovember-December, January, Feb: 
March, April-May, June- -July. Subscription: $20 b per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75. ‘Single Copies 40c. 


















Highlights for Band 


MY SHAWL 

MAMA INEZ 

BA-TA-CU-DA 
JUNGLE DRUMS 
TIC-TOCK POLKA 

MIAMI BEACH RUMBA 

BALLIN’ THE JACK (arr. R. CRAY) 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 


a * * 
Other notable arrangements by WALTER BEELER 
FUL 


L SYMPH. 


MALAGUENA (Lecuona) ....................0008: $2.50 $3.50 
EE ES Ere 3.50 5.00 
ANTE EL ESCORIAL (Lecuona) ................... 2.50 3.50 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND (Gretchaninoff)............ 5.00 7.50 
(all C-D Grade) 
NEWEST RELEASES (Grade C) 


A work of world-wide repute 
in a distinguished transcription 
by FELIX GREISSLE. 

Full 7.50 Symph. 10.00 





Outstanding Popular 





Tunes arranged for 


BAND in C-D Grade by 
WALTER BEELER 


(with Marching Diagrams) 


each Band $1.50 



















MANUEL de FALLA 
RITUAL FIRE DANCE 
















MARCH—EVENING SONG— 
JOHN J. MORRISSEY WALTZ—SAMBA 


FOUR EPISODES for B AND Already performed at various State Contests. 
Full 5.00 Symph. 7.50 


















Condensed Scores of last two Bands will be sent free upon request. 












EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Bidg. Radio City New York, N.Y. 





LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass‘t. Mar. 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrison 7-1279 








LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


A non-profit, accredited institution 
Associate Member, Natl. Assn. Schools of Music 
Degrees BME. BM. MM. 


OSCAR WAGNER, PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 
845 S. FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGELES i7, CAL. 


FREE CLARINET FREE 
REED DISPENSER 


naptve how you may obtain FREE 
USE of this handy 
saving device. 


time and money- 
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NEA ELECTED Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
high school teacher in the Akron (Ohio) 
Public Schools, president at the recent 
90th annual meeting. She succeeded J, 
Cloyd Miller, president of New Mexico 
Western College, who is now junior past- 
president of the executive committee, 
David H. Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Dormont, Pa., succeeded Mrs, 
Caldwell as first vice-president and was 
also elected for a three-year term as 
NEA state director of Pennsylvania. Two 
new members were elected to the execu- 
tive committee: Colon L. Schaibly, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.; S. David Stoney, Colum- 
bia, S.C. Corma Mowrey was elected to 
the Board of Trustees for a four-year 
term. 


AASA,. The national convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be held February 14-19, 1953, 
in Atlantic City, N. J. A discussion group 
on “The Place of Music and the Arts in 
Today’s Schools” will be jointly spon- 
sored by MENC and AASA. The conven- 
tion theme is “Education for National 
Security.” 


NCATE. A temporary committee has 
been organized by the NEA to set up 
plans for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. Besides the NEA, 
the following major groups have ap- 
proved the Council and are represented 
on the temporary committee: the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and the 
National School Boards Association. 
Many MENC leaders are concerned about 
this subject of accreditation and will 
be interested to learn of the progress 
being made in this field. The MENC 
Committee on Accreditation, Marguerite 
V. Hood, chairman, is cooperating in all 
current developments relative to accredi- 
tation and certification. 


NAMM. The board of directors of the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants elected the following new officers 
at the 5lst annual convention in New 
York: president—Harry E. Callaway, 
Thearle Music Company, San Diego, 
Calif.; vice-president—Russell B. Wells, 
Chas. E. Wells Music Company, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary—Ben F. Duvall, W. W. 
Kimball Company, Chicago, IIl.; treas- 
urer—Parker M. Harris, Philip Werlein, 
Ltd., New Orleans, La. Retiring presi- 
dent Ray S. Erlandson of San Antonio 
becomes chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Frank O. Wilking, Wilking Music 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. was elected 
NAMM trustee to the American Music 
Conference. 


NCACSS. Lowell B. Fisher was elected 
chairman of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at the annual meeting held last spring. 
This office carries with it the chairman- 
ship of the Administrative Committee. 
Because of the administrative duties re- 


quired in his new position Mr. Fisher - 


resigned the chairmanship of the NCA 
Activities Committee. Otto Hughes prin- 
cipal of the university high school, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, has 
been appointed to take over the chair- 
manship of the Activities Committee. 
Other members of the committee include: 
Edward W. Bechtel, J. Standifer Keas, 
George A. Manning, and Owen L. Robin- 
son. 

Mr. Fisher ~as chairman of the Activi- 
ties Committee ‘then called Contest Com- 
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"Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 


Oi GO NER RAE OEE EM: 












at 5 VE vor speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 





Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 


> fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 78-K 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


co 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 














RCA VICTOR GAD F sxcg 
Street ™ 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City State 
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Records of 
} 


EARLY AMERICAN DANCES 


from the original collection of 


HENRY FORD 





Quadrilles Write for titles and 
Reels complete information 
Polkas to 
! Schottisches | HENRY FORD MUSEUM 
Waltzes Dept. M 
Dearborn, Michigan 
REPRODUCTIONS 89 CENTS EACH 





++ 4 


78 RPM ONLY 





coaeeetiiaieans 


SELE CITED CHORAL MUSI c| 


| 
— MIXED VOICES — | 








-. el 
——————S 


| CZECHO-SLOVAK ....-.Waters Ripple and Flow setadeania OEE 

| ENGLISH FOLKSONG ..Mayday Carol . sinter 25 

FORSYTH, CECIL w-seee-Old King Cole ee i 
FRANK, MARCEL Freedom : 18 
GAINES, S. R. Salutation - 15 
KLEMM, GUSTAV Sing Onl! Sing Onl 18 
STEPHENS, PERCY R. To the Spirit of Music 25 


|. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. | 
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mittee) at the time of the adoption by 
the NCA Secondary Schools Commis: sion 
of the committee’s report on Music in 
the Secondary Schools. The report has 
had wide distribution and use. It was 
first published in the NCA Bulletin and 
the Music Educators Journal last year; 
was included in the fourth printings of 
the Music Education Source Book; is 
included in the November 1952 Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, “The Function of Mu- 
sic in the Secondary School Curriculum,” 


NEBRASKA MUSIC EDUCATORS As. 
SOCIATION announces recent changes 
in officers: Kenneth Foust, 907 7th St, 
Fairbury, will replace Lee Kjelson as 
secretary-treasurer; Jack Snider, School 
of Music, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, replaces Quinn Lotspiech as editor 
of the Nebraska Music Educator. 


Activities Calendar Notes 


NEW JERSEY Education Association De- 
partment of Music will present the All- 
State Chorus and Orchestra in a repeat 
concert November 15 at the Mosque 
Theater in Newark. The first performance 
of the All-State groups will be held in 
conjunction with the state meeting in 
Atlantic City on November 8. 
NORTH CAROLINA Music Educators As- 
sociation will hold its first annual two- 
day conference on November 28-29 in 
Greensboro. President Julian Helms of 
Charlotte will preside. Other activities 
scheduled for 1952-53 include a marching 
band contest in Raleigh on October 18, 
and the following contest events: Solos 
and small ensembles—Eastern, Duke Uni- 
versity, February 28 (instrumental) and 
March 7 (vocal); Western, Davidson Col- 
lege, February 28 (vocal) and March 7 
(instrumental). Six vocal and six instru- 
mental district contests, March 11 
through March 21. State contest-festival, 
Greensboro, April 21-24. 
MASSACHUSETTS MEA president Fred 
Felmet announces the locations and chair- 
men for the following events: MMEA 
Meeting, December 6, Fall River; Helen 
Ladd, chairman. Southeastern Music Fes- 
tival, May 9, Norwood; John V. Dethier, 
chairman. Western Music Festival, May 
16, Turner Falls; Benjamin Weiner, chair- 
man. (Northeastern and Central Festival 
host cities to be announced later.) 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION biennial conven- 
tion, Chicago, December 19-20, 1952. 
Headquarters, Hotel Sherman. For pro- 
gram outline and other information ad- 
dress L. Bruce Jones, president, Loui- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge; Jo- 
seph Gremelspacher, secretary-treasurer, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; MENC headquarters in Chicago, 
or the MENC Washington office. 
MIDWEST MUSIC CONFERENCE, spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan in 
cooperation with the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association, the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, and 
the Michigan Music Educators Assccia- 
tion, will he held in Ann Arbor January 
9-10, 1953, instead of in November 1952 
as listed by the Activities Calendar in the 
previous issue. 

MINNESOTA Music Educators Associ- 
ation annual clinic date has been defi- 
nitely set for February 13-14 in Min- 
neapolis. 

WISCONSIN Education Association Mu- 
sic Section (Wisconsin School Music 
Association) will meet on November 5 
prior to the WEA convention on Nov- 
ember 6-7 

OREGON’S Third Annual Music Educa- 
tion Conference will be held January 
16-17, 1953 at the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

OHIO Music Education Association con- 
vention site has been changed from Cin- 
cinnati, as announced in the September- 
October Journal, to Dayton. The dates 
are December 5-6, and the meeting will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel. S. Norman 
Park, supervisor of music in the Dayton 
Public Schools, is the local chairman. 
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gives you all these features: 


V Improved scale 
V Tapered tone holes 


V Smaller bore, highly 
polished 


V Redesigned, hand-crafted 
finger spatulas 


V Nickel-silver keys, 
heavily nickel plated 

V Stainless steel rods 
and screws 

V Locked key posts 

V Selmer-Flex springs 


V Selected Mozambique grenadilla wood body 
V Built on priceless Selmer acoustical principles 


DeLuxe Air-0 Cases 








November-December, Nineteen Fifty-two 


Yes! The New Se 4 : 





a 


J 


under top artist-grade models 


yy & 
| 60 _.. the only fine clarinet 













Rich suntan, scuff-resistant 
grained vinyl plastic covering. 
Bound edges stitched with strong Name 
white Nylon. Finest brass plated 
hardware. Plush lined and care- 
fully blocked and cushioned to 
give maximum protection to 
your Selmer Signet. 









PRICED SO LOW: 


Now! Significant new refinements to the superb Selmer 
Signet add to its unqualified acceptance as “‘the finest of 
American-made clarinets”! Improved, tapered tone-holes 
and new, smaller, highly polished bore give full, powerful 
solid :one in all registers . . . new nickel-plated, 
nickel-silver keys with redesigned, finger spatulas 
for improved “‘feel”! Yet—even with these and 
other improved features listed at left . . . plus 
the advantages of the superb Selmer 
acoustical principles on which its tone and 
scale are based . . . the Selmer Signet is priced 
a full $60 under top artist models. 

See it, play it, be convinced . . . at your 
nearby Selmer dealer. For full and detailed 
information—mail the coupon below! 













H. & A. Selmer Inc., Dept. J-121 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Send me full information on the new Selmer Signet Clarinet. 





Address ccibie 


City _Zone___State_ 
























A Thrilling New Composition For Band 
By The Inimitable Richard Rodgers 


“GUADALCANAL MARCH" 


from Richard Rodgers’ score for “Victory At Sea,” the dramatic film and 
music history of naval operations du:ing World War II. This is being 
= by the U.S. Navy and scheduled for Fall release over the NBC 

elevision Network. GUADALCANAL MARCH is scored for band by 


Erik Leidzen. 


Standard Band 3.00 Symphonic Band 4.50 
Conductor 75 Extra Parts, each 30 


AND 


By your request — these additions to the popular 


HIGHLIGHT SERIES FOR BAND 


Transcribed by PAUL YODER 


x *k * 


From Burton Lane’s scintillating music 
for “Finian’s Rainbow” 


Highlights from FINIAN'S RAINBOW 


i ees ee 3.00 Symphonic Band........ ee 
Conductor ........ pandeiabementara anne Extra Parts, each...... iitainoaenaie tae 


x *k* 


From Gershwin’s music for America’s 
First Great Opera “Porgy And Bess” 
Highlights from PORGY AND BESS 


ee 


I: TI a teciniiccssseestincrenenninannniit 3.00 Symphonic Band..... umes = 
Conductor - ee Extra Parts, each........ scesiinihateeas ae 
Chappell & Co., Inc. T. B. Harms Co. Williamson Music, Inc. 
DeSyiva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. Gershwin Publ. Corp. 


RKO BLDG. @ ROCKEFELLER CENTER @ NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 











kleen-thru 


CHAMOIS SWAB 


for clarinet and flute 
will not tear or jam in the bore 


$1 00 


PENZEL, MUELLER &CO.. Inc. long island city 6, new york 








When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JoURNAL 
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CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE. John Paul, 
a member of the MENC Committee on 
Music in Higher Education and head of 
the music department at The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 
represented the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference at the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held 
under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the United States 
Department of Justice, September 17-19 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington. 
There will be a report of this meeting 
in a forthcoming issue of the Journat, 


RADIO CONCERTS. The _ Rochester 
(N.Y.) Civie Orchestra’s 1952-53 radio 
concerts resumed October 14 and will 
continue every other week through April 
14, 1953. The orchestra broadcasts from 
a different high school each program 
and is under the direction of Paul White. 
Howard Hinga is the commentator. A 
notebook containing melodies and a short 
story about each selection played is pro- 
vided the students. These concerts are 
the result of the combined efforts of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, the 
Rochester Board of Education, and 
Stromberg-Carlson Station WHFM. 


ACOUSTICS. As a part of the November 
29 general session of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music meeting at 
the Palmer House in Chicago (Ill.) there 
will be a forty-five minute workshop on 
“Remedial Acoustics for Existing Music 
Rooms.” The workshop is a contribution 
of the music committee of the American 
Acoustical Society (Arnold Small, chair- 
man). James Nickerson, associate pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
Kansas, will preside and the workshop 
demonstration will be conducted by Rich- 
ard Bolt, past president of the American 
Acoustical Society. 


ASCAP. Otto A. Harbach was reelected 
president of the American Society of 
Composers and Publishers by the board 
of directors to serve until April 1953. 
This will be the third term as president 
for playwright and librettist Harbach, 
who is a charter member of the Society. 


HALL & McCREARY’S Music Educators’ 
Desk Book for 1952-53 contains a list of 
interesting historical dates in music for 
each month as well as notes and musical 
sidelights which are handy for the music 
director. Addresses of MENC and associ- 
ated organizations’ officers, and other ad- 
dresses likely to be needed are found in 
the back of the book. Hall & McCreary 
Company is located at 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


RURAL EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS. 
Two new publications of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education are: “Rural 
Education—A Distinctive Field,” taken 
from the 1951 report of the executive 
secretary Howard A. Dawson; and “The 
Continuing Challenge—Rural Education 
in the ‘Fifties’” which tells the role of 
the Department of Rural Education in 
meeting the problems of rural educa- 
tion. Orders may be sent to NEA, De- 
partment of Rural Education, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. 
“Teaming Up for Public Relations” is 
published by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, a department 
of the NEA. The publication is based 
on recommendations of the recent Na- 
tional Conference on Public Relations 
in American Education. Twelve national 
organizations served as joint sponsors of 
the conference in cooperation with 
NSPRA. The handbook suggests the best 
steps to improve public relations prepa- 
ration and experience for teachers an 
school administrators in local school 
systems, colleges, universities, state de- 
partments of education, and professional 
associations. Single copies of the 48- 
page book are available at $1.00, with 
discounts for quantity orders, from Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associ- 
ation, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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Considering an electronic organ? 
Wurlitzer makes the only complete 

‘line of electronic organs—both single and 
double-manual ty pes. 


The Piano, Model 901, shown here 
may be seen at the store of any 
Wurlitzer dealer. It is especially 
designed, constructed and qualified 
for educational usages. Important 
advantages prevail in tone, playing 
performance and consistent depend- 
ability. It bears our first and 

only name, “Wurlitzer”, both on the 
fallboard and on the plate. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-two 








For many years, Wurlitzer has been an active leader in 
promoting wider student interest in the piano. 

Through an educational program directed to parents, 
Wurlitzer consistently points out the benefits of learn- 
ing to play—the rewards that it brings in self-discipline, 
self-conndence, poise. 

Wurlitzer further encourages youthful interest in the 
piano, as well as home practice, by creating models that 
parents enjoy owning and can afford to buy for their 
children. 

Wurlitzer fully realizes, however, that today’s grow- 
ing interest in the piano stems largely from the splendid 
work being done by music educators. And we appreciate 
the fact that this work is being aided by an ever increas- 
ing number of Wurlitzer Pianos in schools and colleges 
throughout the world. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


saan ei eae nany iaiiteiisntian 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Illinois 
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Fred Waring 
MIXED CHORUS ARRANGEMENTS 
for 


CHRISTMAS 


THE 




















NUTCRACKER THE 
SUITE Whether your mood be merry, classical, SONG OF 
or reverent, these yuletide favorites CHRISTMAS 


Lyrics as delightfully 
gay as the themes are 
set to five sections of 
Tchaikovsky's lovely 
Christmas ballet. Perform- 

ance time: 9 minutes, Each 
section published separately 
for treble voices: 20c ea. For 
mixed voices $1.00 complete. 
Orchestra accompaniment $7.50. 


made precious by FRED WARING 
recordings and broadcasts are 

arranged to make your part in 

this special season of song 
@ unique one. 


This is the Bethlehem 
story as told in the 
Bible and the carols of 
many lands and genera- 
tions. Narrator and tab- 
leaux techniques are in- 
cluded in the SATB arrange- 
ment, $1, and the orchestra 


accompaniment, $6. 








| ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

As important to Christmas as holly wreaths and turkey is 
this sparkling story-song full of everybody’s memories. 
SATB, 50c, piano-vocal edition, 60c, orchestra accom- 
paniment, $4.50. 

















Look for the many other New Fred Waring 
Choral Arrangements for Christmas. 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 




















PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the 
beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. 
| Prepares for professional careers in music, 


25 years of SERVICE to 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 


We are proud of our record of 
prompt and efficient ‘service to 
you who teach music throughout 
the country. We are proud, too, of — 
the careful selection and metic- 
ulous editing that -goes into all } FRUHAUF 
Hoffman publications— UNIFORMS 

Octavo Choruses in all voice 

arrangements 

Choral Collections of distinc- 

tion 

Operettas for every grade and 

occasion 

Rhythm Band — outstanding 

material 

Band selections and books— 

easy but fine 


incl. composing, music therapy, teaching. Com- 
plete instruction in public school music. Ac- 
credited summer school. Scholarships. Member 
N.A.S.M. Catalog. Reginald Stewart, Director, 
11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Orchestra folios and selections THE PERFECT BLEND OF 
for youth QUALITY « ECONOMY 
so that they fit you and your work. : 
Write us your problems, send us BAND UNIFORMS 
your orders, and above all, ask for 
your FREE copy of our new, com- eee SERVICE 


plete DESIGN TO DELIVERY 
Silver Anniversary Catalog Write Today 


Raymond A. Hoffman Co. bounties 








118 W. Ohio St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
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GI BILL. The new educational ben: fits 
program for veterans (labelled the “o- 
rean GI Bill) adopted recently by 
Congress incorporates in its text the 
the principles supported by the Nati. na] 
Education Association, its divisior of 
Legislation and Federal Relations and 
the NEA Association for Higher Fdu- 
eation. The efforts of NEA during the 
hearings and debates have been com- 
mended by Congressman Olin E. Teacue, 
chairman of the special committee of 
the House Veterans Affairs Committee 
which was named to investigate educa- 
tional and training programs under the 
old GI Bill. It is estimated that of the 
present estimated 1,180,000 Korean vet- 
erans probably one-half, or 590,000, will 
enter schools and colleges under the new 
educational benefits program. After the 
program is in full operation it is ex- 
pected a total of 750,000 may be partici- 
pating annually. An amount of not less 
than $1 billion annually will be paid to 
veteran students. Features of the bill 
include: one and one-half days of edu- 
cation or training for each day of active 
service on or after June 27, 1950 

educational programs must be initiated 
by August 20, 1954, or two years after 
discharge and completed within seven 
years after discharge ...a single pay- 
ment will be made directly to the vet- 
eran to cover all his-expenses including 
tuition ... the Veterans’ Administration 
will utilize facilities of the U.S. Office 
of Education in developing cooperative 
agreements with state and local agencies. 


ELOISE CUNNINGHAM, the American 
founder of the youth concerts by the 
Tokyo Philharmonic in the Tokyo- 
Nagasaki area, who recently returned 
to Japan and her duties with G-2 after 
a leave in the United States, carried 
with her a new French horn for the 
first French horn player of the Tokyo 
Orchestra, a gift of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. A complete set 
of replacement parts for the orchestra, 
gift of the Federation, followed as well 
as 183 albums of records which are the 
gift of the Young People’s Concerts 
Committee of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, packed and 
shipped at the expense of the Fed- 
eration. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN. The thirty-fifth an- 
nual report of the Flint Community 
Music Association (1951-52) has recently 
been made available by Raymond Ger- 
kowski, executive and music organizer. 
The thirty-seven page mimeographed re- 
port contains information on the his- 
tory and organization of the association, 
its activities and accomplishments, re- 
ports of cooperating groups, music 
activities in the elementary and second- 
ary schools, and recommended activities 
for the coming years. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. A six-page pamphlet 
entitled “Instrumental Music Handbook” 
containing administrative directives per- 
taining to instrumental music instruc- 
tion in the Milwaukee Public Schools may 
we secured by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Music Depart- 
ment, School Administration Building, 
Milwaukee. 


Myrtle Head, a pioneer in radio instruc- 
tion in the public schools and asso- 
ciated with the Cleveland (Ohio) board 
of education from 1914 until her retire- 
ment in 1941, died August 30. In January 
1930 Miss Head undertook an experi- 
mental series of song-study lessons 
which were broadcast over a commercial 
station in Cleveland. So successful was 
the experiment that it was incorporated 
as a permanent phase of the curriculum 
in the elementary schools, and her exten- 
sive work later led to the establishment 
of Station WBOE, one of the first radio 
stations in the country operated by 3 
board of education. Miss Head was active 
in Conference affairs, first taking out 
membership in 1931. 
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In Preparation 


q VICTOR HERBERT'S 


? 4 Immortal Operetta 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


Completely Revised for HIGH SCHOOL and AMATEUR Presentation by 
DON WILSON and EDWARD BRADLEY 


For the first time a major musical production will be made available 
to High School and Amateur groups without the tedious and expensive 
necessity of the usual procedure. The purchase of a specific quantity 
of Vocal Scores will obviate the payment of the customary royalty. 





VOCAL SCORE 


The great melodies all remain, but will be accessible in voice ranges suitable for 
general use. The lyrics will be essentially the same while the book has been revised 
to present day standards, resulting in an even more charming story line than the 
original. This new Vocal Score will also contain the complete libretto, general 
business and orchestral cues. 


STAGE GUIDE 


A separate publication giving full details and information for staging. Compre- 
hensive data on scenery, props, lighting and costuming are included, plus an entire 
choreographic schedule. 





ORCHESTRATION 


The orchestration for this version will be new and modern in concept, yet so simply 
devised that adjustment to any instrumental situation will be possible. 


CHORAL PARTS 


The choruses will be printed as a separate unit, thereby providing further economy 
in presentation. 





Plan to program this new version of THE FORTUNE TELLER for your 
Spring operetta. It will be ready early in 1953. For prices, exact publica- 
tion date and number of copies needed for performance, write to Dept. E. 





| M. WITMARK & SONS, 619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Little Boats 
The King Of Yvetot 


Good King Dagobert 
Delicious Snuff 
6. Cadet Rousselle 


YPyN > 


OPIES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


arranged for elementary string 
orchestra and three-part chorus of 


FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


The Handsome Drummer 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION 
C 


A STATELY 
PROCESSION 


for 


String Orchestra 


SAMUEL GARDNER 


A March Movement in moder- 
ate tempo for upper elementary 


grades. 

Score & Pts. . 2 « « See 
ae £ + 6.38 toe ® % 40 
Parts . ov * s 15 


= 


o Fothsongs 





Price, each 

Score & Strings . $.75 
es. © 2 6 

String Pers. . . . .10 

Chorus Pts... ° 











































Vesna MASTER 


13 Keys Tuned A-440 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


Indispensable for... 
TEACHERS © SINGERS * QUARTETS * CHORUSES 


Finest pitch pipe available 
today, developed after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- 
dorsed and recommended by leading music 
authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. 


MK-1... 13 Keys — Scale F to F 
MK-2... 13 Keys — Scale C to C 
MK-3... 13 Keys — Scale Eb to Eb 


WA. KRATT CO. 


988 JOHNSON PLACE 
or 
ester tor WM. 
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STEINWAY CENTENNIAL. Exten:ive 
plans for a world-wide Steinway cen- 
tennial celebration during the 1953-54 
season, designed to stimulate greater 
interest and appreciation for fine in- 
strumental music, have been announced 
by Theodore E. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 
The event will specifically commemorate 
100 years since Henry Engelhard Stein- 
way built the first Steinway piano in 
New York City. From that time the 
firm has been under the direction of 
five generations of the Steinway family, 
The centennial will be inaugurated Oc- 
tober 1953 and will continue through 
April 1954. 


WINNER. The W. W. Kimball prize 
award of $200.00 was won by Edwin R, 
Fissinger of Chicago, Ill., for his song 
“Children on a Hill” which was chosen 
from 243 songs entered. 


ANNIVERSARY. New York College of 
Music is celebrating its 75th anniversary, 
The school was founded in 1877 and 
among its directors have been Herman 
Alexander, August Fraemcke, Car! H, 
Hein. The present director is Arved 
Kurtz. 


OPERA ON TELEVISION. Ford Founda- 
tion’s “Omnibus” program will present 
two and possibly three operas in English 
produced especially for televison by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company during the 
1952-53 season. “Omnibus” will have its 
premiere over CBS Television Network 
November 9 from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. 
(EST). The choice of operas and casts 
will be announced . . . NBC-TV Opera 
Theater is to offer eight presentations 
of opera in English during the 1952- 
53 season. These operas, too, are con- 
ceived entirely for the television screen. 
The eight presentations will be offered 
monthly on Sunday afternoons at 3:00 
p.m. (EST). 


COMPOSERS PRESS announces its 1953 
publication award for any combination 
for symphony orchestra from eight to 
ten minutes in duration. Manuscripts 
must be submitted by February 1, 1953 
under a pen name; may be overture, suite, 
fantasia, etc., forms. For further in- 
formation write The Composers Press, 
Inc., 287 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


ANTHEM CONTEST. The sixth annual 
competition for the Ascension Day festi- 
val service is announced by The Church 
of the Ascension, New York City. The 
work for organ solo, not previously per- 
formed in public, should be suitable fora 
church festival service. $100.00 will be 
awarded the winning composition, and 
the H. W. Gray Co. will publish it on 
a royalty basis. Entries must be in by 
February 1, 1953 addressed to Secretary 
Anthem Contest, 12 W. 11 St., New 
York 11, N.Y 


THE HORN CLUB of Los Angeles and 
Joseph Eger announce a contest with 
$400.00 in two prizes for new American 
compositions featuring the French horn: 
(1) for a composition scored for from 
eight to twelve horns, (2) for a compo- 
sition featuring a solo horn—sonata, 
concerto, or chamber work. Scores must 
be received not later than March 1, 
1953 by contest chairman Joseph Eger, 
7209 Hillside Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


GINN AND COMPANY announces that 
Chester J. Fair, formerly an instructor 
in the School of Music of Ohio State 
University, has joined the staff of the 
Company’s Columbus (Ohio) office as an 
additicnal consultant in the field of 
public school music. 


WANTED. A request has been received 
from Raphael Gould, associate director, 
American Library Service, 117 W. 48th 
St.. New York 36, .Y.: “I wonder 
whether any of your readers would know 
the whereabouts of a set of Gustav 
Saenger’s ‘A Complete Course of Pro- 
gressive Orchestral Studies for Advanced 
Violinists’ in three volumes. I urgently 
need these volumes.” 
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UNIFORMS. 


Another Ostwald First ~ 
— The New 5-WAY 





1. FORMAL 





2. DOUBLE LAPEL 


3. SINGLE LAPEL s 


4, BUTTON-UP 





Choose your 
5. DRESS PARADE own shield 





One coat can be worn 5 different ways! 


Solves the style problem. Serves as a Concert Band Coat in the 
auditorium; as a Full Dress Band Coat on the football field or 
on parade. 


Our direct representative will give full information, quote 
prices, help you make selection and suggest fund-raising 
ideas. 






Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at a 
competitive price. Your order receives our most meticulous 
attention, down to its smallest detail. 






Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 
also available on a sale or rental basis. 






“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost designer 
and manufacturer of Band, Drum Corps and Orchestra 


uniforms. 
nyfouns by 
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IN 
OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1,N. Y. 
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*O HOLY NIGHT (Cantique de Noel), 
Adam-Johnson—CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
March (Deck the Halls, Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas, and O Tannenbaum), Arr. Walters 
—THE FIRST NOEL Fantasy, Arr. Johnson 
—*WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE, 
Hopkins-Walters— MARCH OF THE 
THREE KINGS, Arr. Walters—*THE 
STORY OF CHRISTMAS Selection (While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks, Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing, O Little Town of 
Bethlebem, It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear, Silent Night, and Joy to the World), 
Arr. Johnson—ADESTE FIDELES Concert 
Parapbrase, Arr. Walters—*CHRISTMAS 


BAND PARTS, 40c 





5544 West Armstrong Ave. 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.), 60¢ 





BY 
CLAIR W. JOHNSON 
AND 


HAROLD L. WALTERS 


Published for Full Band Instrumentation 


Includes the Following 
Concert-Length Arrangements: 


REVERENCE Processional (Ob, How Joy- 
fully, and Beautiful Savior), Arr. Johnson 
—JINGLE BELLS RHAPSODY, Pierpont- 
Walters—*NOEL, NOEL, NOEL Selection 
of French Carols (An Ancient Legend, The 
Holly and the Ivy, Atigels We Have Heard 
on High, and Whence Comes This Rush of 
Wings?), Arr. Johnson—*YULETIDE AT 
YORKSHIRE Selection of English Carols 
(God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, Good 
King Wenceslas, and I Saw Three Ships), 
Arr. Walters—THE MESSIAH Overture, 
Handel-Johnson—and MARCH OF THE 
LITTLE TIN SOLDIERS (Marche . des 
Petits Soldats de Plomb) Pierne-Walters. 


*Denotes numbers with optional part for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.). 


CONDUCTOR, $1.50 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 














When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 





Now to hold a mote...  § 


YOULL KEEP EVERY NOTE 


YOU EVER WROTE — 


.. if you protect them the MAESTRO way — 





the superior method of Music Reproduction that 
is used by America’s leading composers. 


The MAESTRO METHOD gives you accurate copies 
of your music in any quantity, and at the same time pro- 
tects your music against loss. We'll even keep your orig- 
inal manuscript on file to assure you prompt service for 
mail and phone orders. Write today for our catalogue 
and price list, and try the MAESTRO METHOD OF 
MUSIC REPRODUCTION soon. 


i MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


215 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WILLARD E. GIVENS’ valedictory “Re. 
port of the Profession” to the public 
has been acclaimed as his best. The 
attractively prepared sixteen-page report 
is developed under the following head- 
ings: The Public School Begins, The 
Public School is a Local Institution, The 
Public School and the Home, The Public 
School is Free, The Public School and 
Unity, The Public School and Diversity, 
The Public School and American Enter. 
prise, The Public School and American 
Prosperity, The Public School and Ameri- 
can Strength, The Public School and 
American Freedoms, The Public School 
and Character. Under the final head- 
ing “The Public School” Mr. Givens pre- 
sents his articles of faith which he 
passes on as a legacy now that he has 
retired. 


MUSIC TAILORED to the needs of each 
type of exceptional child is the basis of 
a joint project now under way in two 
departments of the National Education 
Association. The cooperating organiza- 
tions are the International Council for 
Exceptional Children and the Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Their first undertaking is a pamphlet 
which will give helpful suggestions on 
suitable music for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed children. It is 
anticipated that this pamphlet will be 
ready in 1953. Future plans also call 
for the publication of a _ series of 
pamphlets on music for other types of 
exceptional children. 

Co-chairmen of the committee are 
Laura Wingertszahm, a supervisor of 
special education, Detroit, Mich., who 
will represent ICEC, and Harriet Nord- 
holm, music department, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, who will repre- 
sent MENC. 

—From NEA News Report, September 
1952. [An announcement concerning the 
participation of the MENC Committee 
on Music Education for Exceptional 
Children in this project will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal.] 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS REPORT. The 
annual statement of the general super- 
intendent of the Chicago (Ill.) Public 
Schoois, Herold C. Hunt, has been pub- 
lished in a thirty-two page illustrated 
brochure titled, “Report to the Stock- 
holders”—the stockholders in this case 
being students, parents and residents 
of Chicago. “Education is Big Business” 
is the running head on the pages and 
the items covered include: numbers (en- 
rollment); cost; buildings, equipment, 
maintenance and operation; personnel; 
services; forecast; product and dividend. 


FISCHER EDITION NEWS (September- 
October 1952) carries an article, “Carol- 
ing—American Style” by Mrs. Joseph A. 
Fischer, which is a delightful story of 
how a few untrained neighborhood carol- 
ers gradually developed into a group 
which for size (55 members) strains the 
capacity of the Fischer’s living room 
where they practice their songs, and for 
enthusiasm and community interest 
might well be called a living example of 
community cooperation and democracy in 
action—well worth copying in other com- 
munities. The Fischer Edition News is 
published by J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELP REQUESTED. Richard G. New 
bert, director of vocal music, Allentown 
(Pa.) High School, has been awarded 4 
Ford Foundation Fellowship, effective 
during the school year 1952-53. Mr. 
Neubert writes that MENC members cat 
be of great assistance by furnishing 
names and locations of high schools in 
the East and Middle West for on-the-spot 
visitation. Mr. Neubert is particularly 
interested in pioneering efforts in cre 
ative music, the integration of music 
with literature, history and languages, 
and in high school programs renews 
the correlation of the arts and alli 

areas. Address communications to 1714 
Greenleaf St., Allentown, Pa. 
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“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 





in Oe 
Playing Ease... 
Beautiful Tone... wu 


Professional Quality a Me x 


vw 


Yes, you can tell almost from the first note—there’s a feeling of extra skill 
and added confidence in playing a Buescher Built Elkhart saxophone. Tone 
is rich, full, mellow. Intonation is faultless . . . on highs, lows, and in- 
betweens. There’s no fear or favor of special notes. There’s power and 
resonance for a driving fortissimo . . . velvet texture and clean, clear tone 
for a whispering piano. The key action rates with the best for positive 
dependability. It’s all yours, and all the progress that goes with it, at 
unusually low prices . . . only $215.00 for the Elkhart alto, $245.00 for the 


tenor, both with cases. See your dealer now. 







ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. - Elkhart, Indiana 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-two 
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Exclusive Distributors: TARG & DINNER, Inc. 
The Wholesale’ Wlusic Ceater 
425 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO S, iLL 


Chith ba. how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
-yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


AN 


Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


Think American Buy American Be American 
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Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Missouri 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Offers: Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees, Bachelor of Music Education 
Second Semester January 29 through June 5, 1953 


Catalog upon request. Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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1 Richard W. Bowles 


GUSTAV MAHLER 
What the Wild Flowers Tell Me 


Jed Movimen! from Symphony 


Arranged bor On hesive b 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


TRUMPET axo DRUM 


” 
Philip J. Lang 


BAND 


h — for the World’s Largest Selection 


—AND NOTEWORTHY! 


Band and Orchestra Material to 
Spark your Programs and Concerts 


BAND 


Andrea Chenier — Giordano. Full band, 
$7.50; symphonic, $8.50; conductor, 75c; each 
part, 35c. 

Overture in Dorian Mode—Walker. Full, 
$3.50; symph., $5; cond., 50c; ea. part, 25c. 

A Foster Fantasy— Whitney. Full, $5; 
symph., $8; cond., $1.25; ea. part, 50c. 
Jungle Magic Overture—W alters. Full, $5; 
symph., $7.50; cond., 90c; part, 35c. 

King's Highway Overture—lIsaac. Full, $5; 
symph., $7.60; cond., $1.25; part, 50c. 
Marcho Scherzo—Moore. Full, $5; symph., 
$7.60; cond., $1; each part, 50c. 
Maxinkuckee Overture—Bowles. Full, $5.50; 
symph., $8; cond., $1; part, 50c. 

Meditation from "Thais" — Massenet-Hard- 
ing. Full, $0; symph., $8; full score, $2.50; 
each part, 35c. 

New Day, Overture in Classic Style—Akers. 
Full, $5.50; symph., $7.50; cond., $1.50; each 
part, 35c. 

Peck-Horn's Revenge — Bowles. Full, $4; 
symph., $6; cond., $1; each part, 35c. 

Royce Hall Suite—Wéillan-Teague. For con- 
cert band. Full, $6; symph., $8; cond., 75c; 
each part, 35c. 

Riders of the Pecos—Wilson. Full, $3.50; 
symph., $6.50; cond., $1; ea. part, 40c. 
Second Swedish Rhapsody—Leidzen. Full, 
$7; symph., $9; cond., $1; part, 70c. 
Soiree—W hitney. Set A, $6.50; B, $5; C, 
$3.50; cond., $1; each part, 40c. 

Trumpet and Drum—Lang. Full, $4; symph., 
$6; cond., 75c; ea. part, 40c. 

Wizard of Oz Fantasy—arr. Yoder. Full, $8; 
symph., $12; cond., $1.25; part, 60c. 


ORCHESTRA 


Andalusia Suite — Lecuona-Jenkins. Small 
orch., $5; full, $6; grand, $7; conductor score, 
$1.50; each part, 50c. 

Blue Moon—arr. Herfurth. Set A, $4; B, $5.50; 
C, $7; piano cond., $1; part, 40c. 

Esplanade Waltz—Rasetzki. A, $3.50; B, 
$4.75;, C, $6; piano cond., 60c; part, 30c. 
First Pucciniana Fantasy—Herfurth. Sym- 
phonic with score. A, $5; B, $7; C, $9; score, 
$2.50; each part, 50c. 

Five Hungarian Dances — Brahms-Dvorak. 
Set, $7.50; score, $4.50. 

Lucile, Overture to the Opera — Greiry- 
Barnes. A, $4. With full cond. score, B, $5; 
C, $7; D, $9. 

Nursery Rhymes-Fantasy Miniatures—Av- 
tonini. Symphonic. A, $3; B, $4.50; C, $6; 
piano cond., 75c; each part, 30c. 

Overture to the Ballet "Don Juan"—Gluck- 
Kahn. A, $4.50; B, $6.75; C, $9; score, $2; 
each part, 30c; piano, 40c. 

Poem for Flute and Orchestra—Griffes. A, 
$5; B, $13; each part, 75c; study score, $2; 
score for flute and piano, $1.50. 

Slavonic Dance No. 1—Dvorak-Szell. A, $3; 
B, $6. With full score, A, $4.25; B, $7.25; 
each part, 30c. 

What the Wild Flowers Tell Me—Mabler- 
Britten. Full orch., $4.50; symph. orch., $8. 
With full score, full orch., $6.75; symph., 
$10.25; each part, 35c. 

Belle of the Ball—Anderson. A, $4; B, $5.50; 
C, $7; piano cond., $1; each part, 40c. 
Temptation—Brown-Freed-Isaac. A, $4; B, 
$5.50; C, $7; piano cond., $1; part, 40c. 


Write, phone or visit Lyon & Healy for your free copy of our New List of Band and Orchestra Material 
CHICAGO °* CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS ° EVANSTON * OAK PARK 
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Songs for a Christmas 
PITTS —- GLENN — WATTERS 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


In the attractive books of this popular series there are 
many beautiful songs suitable for singing during the 
Christmas season. 


THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


Bells of Christmas Kitten's Christmas Song 


Christmas Song ein ll 
The Angels Jingle Bells 


O Little Town of Bethlehem Santa's Helpers 
Away in a Manger Let's Dance Around the Christmas Tree 
Chimes of Christmas (Instrumental) Christmas Tree March (Instrumental) 


THE FIRST GRADE BOOK 


Santa's Coming 

Up on the House-top 
Jolly Old Saint Nicholas 
Now It's Christmas Time 


Away in a Manger 

The Angels Came 

© Little Town of Bethlehem 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 


Oh Come, Little Children Jingle Bells 

The First Noel Sleigh Bells 

Silent Night I'm a Little Christmas Tree 

Jingle, Jingle Christmas Tree March (Instrumental) 


SINGING ON OUR WAY (Grade 2) 


The Little Bells | Wish You a Merry Christmas 
Now It's Christmas Time Hear the Christmas Bells 
Up on the House-Top How Lovely Are the Messengers 


Old Santa's Coming Silent Night 
A Carol We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Away In a Manger Long Ago 


I'm a Little Christmas Tree © Come, Ali Ye Faithful 


SINGING AND RHYMING (Grade 3) 


Christmas 
Jolly Old Saint Nicholas The Christmas Star 
Merry Christmas Bells Run, Neighbors, to the Crib 


The First Noel ; Oh Come, Little Children 


_ SINGING EVERY DAY (Grade 4) 


We Wish You a Merry Christmas It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Merry Christmas We Three Kings of Orient Are 

O Come, All Ye Faithful Here Lies a Baby 

Deck the Hall The Friendly Beasts 


SINGING TOGETHER (Grade 5) 


Christmas Bells Christmas Lullaby 

Pray God Bless Carol of the Grasses 

Silent Night O Mary 

O Little Town of Bethlehem Lullaby on Christmas Eve 
Shepherds and the Star Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 


Program 


Hark! The Heral{ Angels Sing 
Pine Tree Song 
O Little Town of Bethlehem , 


This is the Time of Joy 

O Jesu Sweet 

He is Born, the Holy Child 
| Heard the Bells 

New Year Song , 


¢ 


Ths Wondrous Child 

The Angels in Qur Fields 

Cn a Winter Morning 

Ths Twelve Days of Christmes 


SINGING IN HARMONY (Grade 6) 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
The First Noel 

Christmas Is Coming 

To Bethlehem 

When Christ Was Born 

The Bell Song 


The Little Sheep of Bethlehem 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 

Sing, Ye Faithful, Sing 

Silent Night 

The Lowly Birth 

On Christmas Day in the Morning 


Our Singing World is complete 


From Far Away 

Sleep, Little Lord 

Sing We Today 

Herk Ye, What Angel Voices 
Joy to the World : 


for Kindergarten through Grade 6— 


books, records, piano accompaniments, guides and teaching sugges- 
tions. Write for full information. 


Sales offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
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Note to New Teachers 


F the 6297 student members of the MENC en- 
rolled in the 1951-52 school year, 1213 grad- 
uating seniors have reported accepting positions for 
1952-53, and their names are now entered in the 
active membership roster of their professional 
organization. If you are one of the 1213, this note 
is by way of greeting and counsel. 

Simmering it all down, there will be one measure 
of your success in your job: what and how much 
you do for the children under your guidance. You 
will not be expected to make musicians out of all 
the dear little ones, but you are expected to add to 
their pleasure and growth as they go through the 
process known as “formal education.” You are 
not likely to uncover a twentieth century Paganini, 
nor is there much chance that you will have in your 
class a young Mozart—but you can help countless 
children to share with the great music masters of 
the past and present those intangibles that have 
made these persons great as contributors to the 
total richness of living. 

Don’t be discouraged if things don’t move along 
for you exactly in the pattern you lay out. As you 
read these lines you may be stewing about a Christ- 
mas program—perhaps because there is something 
paradoxical about the theme “Peace on Earth” and 
what little boys and older ones contribute to your 
state of mind. You may even wonder, when you 
are preparing a special event, just how in the world 
you can ever get everything done that you have to 
do, and get everyone else to do the things they 
should do, with everything ready on time—and 
yourself retaining reasonably full possession of 
your faculties. But you will find, if you have the 
right spirit, that the other teachers, some parents 
and most of your pupils will come to the rescue, 
inspiring in you your full capacity for leadership, 
persistence and forbearance. 

You'll find also, as the days go by, that criticism 
from others will be trifling compared to criticism 
from yourself. Nobody will be less understanding, 
less tolerant of you than you. Your fellow teachers, 
your principal, the school board members, the 





school janitor, parents, relatives and, most of all, 
your pupils, will be on your side in the clutch. If 
they seem not to be, look within. Perhaps you will 
find you have been more interested in the way you 
felt than in what others felt about the way you han- 
dled a given situation. 

By and large, the music teacher who can get 
people to sing and play with him (and laugh with 
him on occasion) has a pretty gratifying existence 
—especially if he can enjoy the participation as 
well as the teaching; which means that being the 
teacher need not prevent you from being one of the 
gang. 

One day, after you’ve been teaching quite a 
number of years, you will smile as you look back 
at the exasperations, the frustrations and even dis- 
illusionments you may experience now. It must be 
thus, for you’ve heard your senior teacher friends 
talk, and you know they wouldn’t trade their jobs 
for any others. Their reasons probably are not 
much concerned with economics or geography or 
housing conditions. What they value most are the 
inner rewards which have enriched their lives— 
rewards which people in very few other vocations 
ever fully comprehend, much less receive. 


+ 

This is ostensibly addressed to new teachers. 
There are implications for veterans, too, for they 
are in a position to lend a hand or a patient ear, 
here and there, to the initiates—and at the same 
time to absorb some of the unjaded spirit of youth. 
Anyway, before tossing aside these paragraphs 
as so much editorial preachment, all readers—in- 
cluding nervous new teachers and blasé old timers 
—should know that what has been printed here is 
taken almost word for word from a letter written 
by a music teacher who, at the venerable age of 
twenty-six, thinks “it might be a good idea to let 
the kids know that first-year jitters, though common 
and sometimes severe, are rarely fatal . . . and re- 
mind the elders that reciprocal good may be accom- 
plished by giving a bit of friendly attention to the 
beginners.” 
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EDUCATION AND 
TELEVISION 


BELMONT FARLEY 


HERE are approximately thirty million children and 

| young people enrolled in the schools and colleges 

of the United States. This is a significant portion 

of the nation’s population. Provisions for improved edu- 

cational opportunity for this large number of American 
people is definitely in the public interest. 

The broadcasting spectrum is the peculiar property of 
the national commonwealth. The policy of reserving por- 
tions of the public domain for aid to education became 
fairly well established in America even in colonial days. 
In 1659 the General Court of Massachusetts granted the 
towns of Charlestown and Cambridge one thousand acres 
of land each on the condition that this land be used for 
the maintenance of a grammar school. This was the first 
of a series of such grants in the colonies, setting a prece- 
dent that was recognized in the Ordinance of 1785 re- 
lating to the Northwest Territory, which designated that 
‘. . . there shall be reserved the Lot No. 16 from each 
township for the maintenance of public schools within 
the said township.” This and subsequent legislation re- 
sulted in the allocation of federal lands for the support 
of education in all of the thirty public land states. The 
total amount so set aside for educational use eventually 
totaled 154,000 square miles, an area about equal in size 
to the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined. 

In some instances the developing state school systems 
found it possible to make use at once of the federal lands 
so granted. In mauy other cases, decades passed before 
these school systems were able to take full advantage 
of the grants. In the meantime, much pressure was 
brought by private interests engaged in the development 
of grazing lands, mines, and the petroleum industry for 
the sale of these lands. The point was made that large 
capital outlay for such development could not be made 
unless the developing agency had title to the property. 
However, the lands or the income therefrom have been 
kept inviolate for the purpose for which they were set 
aside. 


Radio an Instrument of Education 


Public lands were reserved principally for the financial 
support of education. Any other type of financial support, 
equally generous and stable, would have been just as 
great a benefit to schools as was the subsidy which came 
from the sale or income of public lands. There were 
numerous sources from which such a subsidy could have 
been drawn. We have in the radio spectrum, however, 
not a source of revenue for education, but an important 
instrument of education—an instrument for which there 
is no substitute, an instrument once definitely allocated 
to other than educational purposes is lost permanently to 
school systems and institutions of learning. Any mental 
reservation or pretense that either radio or television 
channels may be reallocated for the service of education 
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by a future consideration of the disposal of this area of 
the public domain, either by the FCC or by any other 
agency, or by an act of Congress itself, is just as vain 
as to suppose that by any action whatsoever the public 
lands of the Northwest Territory sold at the land offices 
at Marietta, or Steubenville, or Wooster, Ohio, may now 
be reclaimed from their private owners and again become 
federal lands. Once the channels which the nation’s 
schools and colleges now seek to share are allocated to 
private rather than public interest, they are lost to edu- 
cation forever. 

Education has had the experience of such a loss. Ampli- 
tude modulation broadcasting began in 1920. By 1925 
there were 171 licenses held by educational institutions 
and school systems. There are now only thirty-four AM 
educational stations in operation. 

There is no disposition on the part of those who wit- 
nessed this failure, and who thought they saw the reasons 
for it clearly, to cast aspersions on those who profited 
from education’s loss. In a large way the nature of or- 
ganized education itself was responsible for it. The broad- 
casting industry has been generous and as helpful to 
education as possible under the circumstances. Nor is 
there any prejudice or opposition to the commercial use 
of radio or television to be inferred. We recognize the 
right of free enterprise to employ national resources in 
the economic interest of this nation. We do strongly ob- 
ject, however, to the disposal of this entire resource for 
private profit. 

In 1944, after engineers had discovered and made avail- 
able a vast new field of broadcasting resources in the 
area of the spectrum suitable for frequency modulation 
broadcasting, the Federal Communications Commission 
gave due consideration to the testimony of educators who 
asked for a set-aside for the use of schools, colleges and 
educational organizations. Twenty broadcasting channels 
were reserved for this purpose. There are now more than 
seventy-one educational groups using this type of broad- 
casting. 


Television in Education 


Once again engineers have discovered and made avail- 
able a new field of broadcasting resources. Already many 
of the channels available in this field have been allocated. 
We hope to save a substantial number of them in the 
interest of thirty million children and young people 
served by the nation’s schools and colleges, and also in 
the interest of millions of adults participating in an ex- 
panding program of adult education. 

Not all these channels will be immediately applied for 
and used for these purposes. It may be decades before 
all television channels set aside for educational use are 
employed for that purpose in every community in which 
they are available. They cannot be immediately employed 
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any more than public lands reserved for schools could 
immediately, in every community, be made to serve fully 
the purpose for which they were set aside. 


The American school is an enterprise of the public. 
School boards are not in charge of a fixed amount of 
capital that can be invested pursuant to a decision made 
at some half-day session. Improvement in public facili- 
ties waits upon public opinion, and is often further re- 
tarded by the legal machinery set up for effectively ex- 
pressing and implementing public opinion. 

Good roads, for instance—great concrete highways— 
were possible long before they became a reality. It was 
many years, even after the common use of the automobile 
made paved highways an apparent necessity, before there 
was a network of hard surfaced roads to serve transpor- 
tation adequately. Even when public opinion becomes 
public demand, it is often thwarted by legal restrictions, 
sometimes imposed long before the demand could be 
anticipated. The existence of these restrictions is well 
known to you and we ask you to take their retarding 
effect into consideration when schools do not immediately 
take advantage of opportunities to use television channels 
available to them. 

However, if no such retarding influence existed, it 
would be in many circumstances a doubtful step to install 
television facilities at once in all the nation’s schoois. 
Television is still a new educational instrument. Not 
only do inventors and engineers expect significant tech- 
nical improvements, but those who will employ television 
as an aid to classroom instruction must do so with full 
recognition for its adaptation to the laws of learning. 
Teachers must be trained for this purpose. The problem 
would not be the same if it were proposed for use by 
a small group of highly specialized teachers in a school 
system. We already have a substantial number of highly 
specialized teachers in the field of audio-visual aids. These 
aids are under the direction of the specialized teachers 
in many school systems. The use of television in a school 
system on a wide scale will, of course, apply to all sub- 
jects of the curriculum. Every teacher will be involved 
in the utilization of programs. There are nearly a million 
teachers in the United States. They cannot prepare for 
effective use of this new tool overnight. Teacher educa- 
tion institutions are now offering courses in the utiliza- 
tion of television. 


Planning for Educational Broadcasts 


The objective of educational television is not just to 
have a program. We must decide whether we are going 
to use it for classroom instruction, for adult education, 
or for interpretation (public relations). 

The adaptation of television and its extension to use 
in classroom instruction will follow in general the pat- 
tern of radio. 

The first educational radio program I can find offered 
by any station was that of KSAC in Kansas. It was 
strictly a commercial station. About fifty schools par- 
ticipated. Then we remember WLS—the old hayloft, or 
prairie farmer station in Chicago—broadcasting programs 
on “The Dairy Cow,” “The Country Home,” and similar 
subjects. 

Early, we had state schools of the air such as the Ohio 
School of the Air on WLW in Cincinnati, and the Wis- 
consin School of the Air using a state network. 


Universities, because of their rich sources of material 
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were, and still are, leaders in educational radio. Among 
them are Ohio State, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and Syracuse. 

City school systems such as Chicago and Philadelphia 
were and are leaders in this field. Cleveland, Ohio, per- 
haps, was a pioneer in extensive city-wide school broad- 
casting. The city uses its own station WBOE on 42,500 
kilocycles (now FM). Radio programs for class instruc- 
tion in the Cleveland schools are prepared and broadcast 
according to patterns which television programs may be 
expected to follow. 

In the first place, the broadcasts are custom made. 
They are built to fit the school curriculum day by day. 
Outlines on a school subject to be broadcast are some- 
times prepared a year in advance—during the summer 
before. The outlines are made by the teachers and super- 
visors who plan the curriculum and teach it. Every script 
is written to meet a specific need. Subject specialists, 
visual aid advisers, principals, teachers and pupils par- 
ticipate in their preparation. 

Usually the same person who writes the script broad- 
casts it. Cleveland school officials believe that broad- 
casting for the classroom requires an unusually successful 
classroom teacher who has a rich background combined 
with an intimate knowledge of his subject. Personality 
is considered. Ability to visualize a class of pupils and 
to estimate their reactions is necessary to the keen sense 
of timing required, especially in such subjects as pen- 
manship and ceramic arts. 

All teachers have copies of the scripts in advance. The 
scripts are accompanied by suggestions for use, with lists 
of reference books and lists of visual materials which are 
to be employed in preparation for the broadcasts or dur- 
ing reception. 

A typical classroom broadcast in the Cleveland schools 
is so well organized that the casual observer would con- 
clude that the teacher was solely in charge of the class, 
merely taking advantage of a situation she found useful 
to her purposes. He would be correct. 

Now, the classroom audience is of the “captive” vari- 
ety. When we get into the adult-non-school educational 
field, the members of our audience will turn off the show 
if they do not like it. It is in this field that the com- 
mercial broadcasters hold out least hope for educational 
broadcasting. They say “the educators do not have the 
necessary showmanship.” Members of the audience will 
“flip the button,” threaten our commercial friends. My 
rejoinder to this threat is “I certainly hope so.” Why 
should anyone be “educated” against his will? Why, in- 
deed, should anyone feed the television audience dainty 
morsels of information, which would titillate the palate 
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and hold them to the screen with the false pretense that 
they were being “educated.” 

Suppose we apply the principles of “showmanship” 
and entertainment to a college course. A professor notes 
that his calculus class is dwindling from semester to 
semester. Being an entertainer in spirit, in Shakespearean 
manner, he says to himself, “Go to, now, I'll make this 
course so funny that the administration will have to 
assign me a larger classroom, the assembly hall, for- 
sooth.” 

So the professor slips jokes between the formulas, and 
wears a costume like Euclid on Tuesdays and a shirt 
like Pythagoras on Fridays, and waters down the diffi- 
cult exercises so anybody can get the right answers, and, 
sure enough, the class has to move to the assembly hall. 
But no one learns any calculus. 


Education vs. Entertainment 


One thing we have to learn about educational tele- 
casting, if we do not already know it: television will never 
be educational by itself. We have to add the educational 
note ourselves. When that note is sounded, our audience 
may diminish in size. But it will be an audience that 
wants education, and we can give it to them. It will be 
a “class” audience. It will be an important audience. It 
will be an audience of thinkers and leaders. Surely an 
audience of this kind deserves some consideration in the 
apportioning of public resources for enriching our na- 
tional life. 

The commercial broadcasters accuse the educational 
broadcasters of inability to entertain. The educators 
charge the commercial broadcasters with inability to 
educate. 

Let us stop passing these incivilities back and forth. 
There is nothing inherent in school teachers which pre- 
vents them from acquiring the skills of entertaining. 
There is nothing inherent in commercial broadcasters 
which would prevent them from acquiring a knowledge 
of education and the skills of instruction. However, there 
is no point in this type of training, either on the part of 
the educators or of the entertainers. We cannot afford 
to water down education to a point where it is no longer 
education. Commercial broadcasters cannot afford to en- 
cumber the process of entertainment with so much edu- 
cation that the audience “turns the button ;” for commer- 
cial broadcasters must have large audiences, the largest 
possible audiences, because they are dependent upon ad- 
vertising for their support. It is precisely for this reason 








that education must have its own channels. However 
much the commercial broadcasters wish to help, they 
cannot afford to lose money continuously. 

Examine the television programs of Iowa State Col- 
lege. I saw one recently on bud grafting. A member of 
the faculty of the Agriculture School, wearing a blue 
shirt unbuttoned at the throat, gave a demonstration. He 
did not wear a clown suit. There was no girls’ chorus— 
no exciting music. The dexterous faculty member took 
hold of the peach twig, split the bark, inserted the bud 
so that the cambium layers joined, wrapped the incision 
with raffia, covered it with wax—and lo, the bud graft 
was consummated. There were close-ups; careful expla- 
nations of what was being done. The whole demonstration 
was clear and simple. Anyone could understand it. But I 
hope that members of the audience having no interest 
in bud grafting turned off the program and tuned in the 
chorus girls. Why should they torture themselves with 
something they do not want? 


Public Relations Programs 


There is one other use which will be made of television 
programs in connection with schools. They will not be 
“educational programs,” except in a secondary way. They 
will interpret to the public what the schools are doing 
for children, for the community, for America. They will 
be more properly called “public relations” programs. 
They are important. Every school system should have 
the advantage of such programs in its community con- 
tacts. But those who mistake them for educational pro- 
grams .are usually not well grounded either in public 
relations or in education. Many of the current television 
programs called “educational” have few of the attributes 
of instruction, and achieve few of the objectives of 
education. They are interpretive, and would be much 
better if those who produced them knew and made full 
use of the principles of public relations. 

I have tried to point to two challenges of television to 
educators. Whether we have channels for education will 
depend upon the aggressiveness and determination and 
spirit of education. As a public service these channels 
from the public domain should be allocated to education. 
They will be if we insist. They will not be if we sit and 
wait. 

The other challenge is to effective programing. First, 
we must determine definitely our objectives. Secondly, we 
must know the principles and acquire the skills to achieve 
them. 
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from a small college with an A.B. degree and little 

training in music, he began teaching in a small Ohio 
city. Interested in finding congenial colleagues with whom 
to discuss problems of mutual concern, he was unable to 
locate many with similar tastes and backgrounds. At that 
time relatively few supervisors of music in schools were 
college graduates; indeed almost none of them had re- 
ceived training beyond a year or two in conservatories. 
Most of the early teachers had gone into school music 
supervision because of some local reputations as singers, 
pianists or violinists. This is not to say that such men and 
women were not competent. Quite the contrary. There 
were in Ohio, for example, such capable leaders and or- 
ganizers as Walter Aiken in Cincinnati, N. L. Glover in 
Akron, Mrs. Lord in Columbus, J. Powell Jones in Cleve- 
and, and many others. Over in Indiana, we heard of such 
men as Will Earhart in Richmond, Otto Miessner in Con- 
nersville and Edward Bailey Birge in Indianapolis. As far 
back as the early part of this century, such supervisors 
were pioneering in phases of music teaching which are a 
commonplace today. Bands, orchestras and the teaching 
of theory and appreciation of music were actively spon- 
sored in their areas. 

In the two mid-western states, Ohio and Indiana, school 
music had become sufficiently advanced that the 1910 
meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
met in Cincinnati, since, in those days, demonstrations of 
music teaching constituted a large part of the Conference 
activities. Edward Bailey Birge was then just emerging 
as a figure of national importance. Tall, erect, dignified, 
he was one who would be picked out of any group as a 
person of consequence. There was the example of what 
the music educator should be; both college and conserva- 
tory educated, an A.B. degree from Brown University 
and a B.M. from Yale. Later, we learned of his skill as 
a performing musician, for he was capable both as 
organist and violist. For many years he pursued the 
avocation of church musical director and in his active 
and retired years in Bloomington participated regularly 
in rehearsals of a string quartet which played not for the 
public but for its own pleasure. 

As the Conference grew in membership and impor- 
tance, Mr. Birge became one of the stalwarts who was 
counted on as a “regular”—one who never missed a meet- 
ing and whose wise counsel was always valuable. No man 
to stand by and watch others work, he did more than his 
share with all kinds of organizational activity. At the 
1921 Conference in St. Joseph, Missouri, when an 
orchestra of members was formed tinder the baton of 
Will Earhart, Birge sat in with the others and played the 
viola. Or, when his bass voice was-needed, it was always 
at the disposal of whatever leader had been chosen to 
direct the chorus. 


Ftems's YEARS AGO when the writer graduated 


In sessions of the Research Council, of which he was 
an original member, later serving as chairman, his influ- 
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ence was strong. There was much wrangling and arguing 
in the early sessions of the Council. Birge was always 
conciliatory and friendly. His well modulated voice, with 
its New England accent which years in the mid-west 
had only softened, and his always gentlemanly manner, 
helped solve many a budding controversy. We looked 
forward to seeing Mr. Birge at every Conference, and it 
was also a pleasure to greet Mrs. Birge who usually ac- 
companied him. The Birges, man and wife, were as the 
“salt of the earth,” people to whom the youthful members 
of our profession could look up to and hope to emulate. 

One need say little about Birge’s activities as author 
and co-editor. Some millions of books bear his name for 
he was active in the preparation of three series of music 
books for elementary schools, The Progressive Series, The 
Music Hour and New Music Horizons. To these three 
series he contributed not only his pedagogical skill and 
his knowledge of educational procedures, but in them he 
is represented by occasional original compositions. How- 
ever his most lasting fame as an educator and author will 
rest upon one small volume, The History of Public School 
Music in the United States. Birge was peculiarly well 
suited for the authorship of that valuable work. He 
knew personally practically every man and woman promi- 
nent in the early days of music education for he began 
his work in 1896, more than a decade before the founding 
of the National Conference. Into his book went a rich 
storehouse of knowledge which makes it readable to those 
who have only the remotest idea of how music came into 
the schools and how it has developed. The Birge History 
should be required reading for every young music edu- 
cator as he goes through our training centers. 

Until his death, July 16, 1952, Edward Bailey Birge 
lived quietly at his home in Bloomington, Indiana, almost 
across the way from the University School of Music 
where he taught from 1921 until his retirement. 

We like to think of him as a sound musician, thorough 
scholar, and, above all, a dignified and kindly gentleman. 

JOHN W. BEATTIE 


+ 


Editorial note: The foregoing sketch was written just before the 
death of Mr. Birge. In fact, when the manuscript was received at 
the JourNnat office, the author had not yet learned that his tributé 
to his friend and colleague was too late to serve as what both Mr. 
Beattie and Mr. Birge had often referred to as “flowers for the 
living.” If he had lived only a few weeks longer, Mr. Birge, who 
as chairman emeritus of the Editorial Board continued to participate 
in editorial routines, would -have received galley proofs of the 
article. As it was, he did not, Have. the satisfaction of experiencing 
himself what he, as editorial counsellor, so often urged for others— 
friendly professional recognition for contemporary music. teachers— 
“flowers for the livigg.” 

It is the wish of Mr. Beattfe that his article be printed exactly as 
written. with only one change—a small alteration in the first sentence 
of the last paragraph. As originally written the sentence read, “Today 
Edward Bailey Birge lives quietly at his home. . .” 

It was during these later quiet days at home that Ed Birge, among 
his final personal and professional acts, besides arranging for a 
modest bequest to the MENC in his will, consummated legal action 
assigning to the Conference his author’s rights to his book, The 
History of Public School Music in the United States—the most 
important heritage he could bestow upon his fellow music educators. 

- 
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Music Literature as a: 





leans of Integration 


WALTER R. IHRKE 


FTER a considerable number of years’ intimate ac- 
A quaintance with the problems and difficulties of 
the college music student, I have gradually come 
to the conclusion that. in our music education process, 
we are often too far removed from the source of music 
experience—namely, music literature itself. The most 
apparent lack in the background of the music student 
who enters college is his limited acquaintance with music 
literature ; limited in quantity and in scope. He usually 
is acquainted with only a few works of each of the major 
composers with large gaps if viewed in an historical per- 
spective. This lack is apparent in every phase of his 
training, whether it be reading ability, aptitude for grasp- 
ing fundamental ideas in rhythm, melody, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, or acquiring performance skill. 





Basically, the business of thinking and feeling directly 
in terms of tone is founded on familiarity with a large 
number and a wide range of compositions. The student’s 
weakness in these areas is not entirely his own fault, 
since a, a pre-college age he is not apt to show discretion 
in choosing his musical environment. Instead he is at 
the mercy of radio and television music and of the en- 
vironment prepared for him by his elementary school 
and high school music teachers. 


Obviously, a great deal of careful thought must be 
given to this problem by these teachers ; however, I want 
to discuss this matter in its relation to the college area. 
[ will try to show how closer attention to the use ot actual 
musjec literature will help to alleviate the difficulties of 
the student. I will discuss primarily the teaching of ap- 
plied music and theory, as well as make a few remarks 
about the problems of choral and instrumental conductors. 


Concentration on Technical Performance 


The applied music teacher tends to concentrate on the 
technical performance of his student. His theory is that 
a fine musical performance is a manifestation of all the 
attributes of good musicianship. I maintain that this is 
true only if the performance shows an intelligent grasp 
of the form, harmonic content, and stylistic elements of 
the composition. Now, just how can we achieve this 
performance ideal? First of all, it is obvious that the 
ideal will not be reached if the teacher talks only in terms 
of hand position, ritards, crescendos, fortes, and pianos. 
It is part of his job to speak also in terms of form, 
harmony, style, etc. He may ask, “Why do I have to do 
all this? Isn’t Henrietta taking courses in theory, form 
and analysis, music history where she is learning all these 
things? I can’t do the entire job in one hour a week!” 


There are several steps which can be taken to remedy 
this situation. My first suggestion is to eliminate the type 
of assignment which restricts the student to practicing 
three scales, arpeggios in the same keys, special exercises 
to “limber up” the hand (elbows, ears, eyebrows, etc.) ; 
practicing one piece slowly, memorizing half of another. 
Instead I would assign one or two movements of a 
Beethoven sonata, read all the others in the volume, and 
forget about scales and arpeggios occasionally. Of course, 
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I realize the importance of a good technical foundation 
but the applied music teacher must make room for the 
inclusion of a wider range of music literature. 

Ordinarily, the student lacks the initiative to tackle a 
composition which he has never heard or played before 
The reason is that the music he has learned was predi- 
gested by the teacher. When presented to him, he asks the 
teacher to play it. This the teacher should not do, since 
it leads to a certain amount of imitation. It is far better 
for the student to make the initial effort to produce the 
sounds indicated by the printed page. Over a period of 
time, and as I have indicated before it made a definite 
part of the lesson assignment, this training builds initia- 
tive in the student, eventually making him self-reliant 
when facing a new composition. 

I am very much concerned about the type of student 
who refuses to learn new music after leaving a teacher. 
I am convinced that such students were badly taught by 
not being trained to be self-reliant. Here is the clue to 
the tremendous drop in musical activity participation by 
the general public. Think of the large number of school 
students actively engaged in playing or singing, and en- 
joying it. Why don’t they continue after they leave school 
and get married, sell bonds, etc.? They do not continue 
because they have not been taught the exhilarating ex- 
perience of exploring a new composition on their own 
initiative. 

My second suggestion is to add various types of ac- 
tivity to the central one hour spent alone with a pupil ; for 
example, four-handed, eight-handed reading sessions, in- 
formal recitals where students and teacher can discuss the 
music and performance problems. I would substitute this 
type of recital for the usual stiff formal occasion when the 
student is driven to perform as strictly and accurately 
as possible in imitation of a professional concert artist. 
A great deal of progress in this direction has already 
been made by private teachers. The college teacher’s 
serious neglect of this problem may be the result of re- 
strictions imposed by his own teaching schedule, by the 
student’s class and activity schedule, or by his adminis- 
trative superiors; or it may be the result of just plain 
laziness. 

Another suggestion would be to devote a few minutes 
to having the student sing the tonic chord of the piece 
he has just played. Teachers frequently ask, “In what 
key is this piece written?” The student looks at the key 
signature and replies “Eh major.” His response seldom 
is “C minor.” My suggestion to sing the tonic chord and 
possibly a few related chords would soon eliminate this 
difficulty. It is only by constant attention to the sound 
of the music that the musical experience is valid—in fact, 
with no recourse to the sound, the experience is not a 
musical one. 


Problems in Teaching Theory 


This leads me directly to problems in teaching theory. 
We have been doing a lot of talking about training the 
ear in theory classes. What actually is being done to train 
the ear? I will discuss one point at a time. 
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First, dictation exercises. In this routine, the instructor 
thumps out melodies, rhythms, chord progressions, etc., 
at the piano. The students take down the pitches, rhythms, 
chords either by writing symbols of various sorts or by 
the actual notes. I am not belittling this activity. But I 
would like to say that if the student were now asked to 
sing what he has written, we would have a more valid 
test of his ear. This would immediately develop a closer 
tie-up between the symbol and the sound. 

Second, theory teachers are spending much effort in 
too closely defining the style of the particular composer 
being used as an example. For instance, the intricacies 
of Bach’s chorale style are very thin food for the average 
student who is going out to teach school. For instance, 
the time now spent in discussing the comparative per- 
centages of the use of upper and lower neighboring tones 
in Bach could be spent in listening to some of his trio 
sonatas. Again, I must say that I am not belittling the 
use of the Bach chorale in establishing a basic norm of 
harmonic thought. Something of this sort should be 
done. But the scholarly approach which sorts out minute 
stylistic details has no value for the student who will use 
theory as an enriching factor in the total musical ex- 
perience rather than as an end in itself. Also, I think 
confining the student’s harmonic attention to Bach is a 
serious mistake. The average student will not have time 
to give the same careful attention to Mozart, Brahms, 
Wagner, Debussy, etc., and then finally relate one to the 
other and come out with some sort of sensible perspec- 
tive. I am insisting that these other worthy gentlemen 
be brought into the theory courses right from the begin- 
ning, and their compositions played and discussed from 
the standpoint of part writing, modulations, etc. In other 
words, I would like to see a great deal of literature sub- 
stituted for a great deal of stylistic detail. 

The basic vocabulary of harmonic thought cannot be 
taught by formula. It does no good to tell the class that 
first-classification discords usually move to the tonic. 
This must immediately be related to the student’s past 
experience in this way. The playing and singing of melo- 
dies has already established the unstable characteristic of 
the leading tone in the student’s ear. This should now be 
followed by examples taken from a variety of styles 
showing that all harmonic movement from the dominant 
class moves either toward the tonic or away from it. 
Now remember, just telling the class this news is not 
sufficient. They must hear many examples. Then, after 
sufficient hearing, the codifying of these facts into a 
simple formula or diagram would be good pedagogical 
procedure. 

I have often seen this teaching procedure reversed— 
that is, the formula was put on the board, and discussed 
for thizty minutes; then a few examples were given to 
illustrate the formula or rule. Anything else was consid- 
ered an exception to the rule. Teaching chordal common 
sense by rules and their exceptions is low-grade pedagogy. 
The attraction of the dominant for the tonic is a “move- 
ment tendency.” A composer may have a splendid reason 
for moving the V to some chord other than the tonic. 
This would be another “movement tendency.” By using 
the term “movement tendency” I do not intend to intro- 
duce a new word to the already overburdened terminology 
of theory. The student’s ability to grasp this concept (and 
I believe it is basic) will be measured by the amount of 
his past listening experience. If he comes with too little 
of this experience, it is the duty of the college instructor 
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to see that he is exposed to a great deal of music litera- 
ture. And this listening must be maintained throughout 
the college years. 


Use of the Voice 


You will notice that several times I have mentioned 
use of the voice. This is by no means accidental. It seems 
to me that the use of the voice in all phases of music 
training has been seriously neglected. After all, the voice 
is the only valid way of determining whether or not the 
student is hearing what he is supposed to hear. The usual 
practice of dictation without the student’s “singing back” 
the material is a faulty one. In harmonic dictation a stu- 
dent frequently writes a chord which he has learned 
should come at that particular place. To cite an example: 
the instructor plays a progression including V to VI. The 
student has learned that V usually proceeds to I. This 
sounds normal to him. He has also learned that if V 
does not go to I, it would go either to VI or IV. He 
chooses one of these two on the basis of one being a 
major triad, and the other a minor triad. If there is no 
slip-up in his reasoning, he decides on V to VI, the cor- 
rect progression. Now let us suppose that he chooses IV 
instead of VI. Some minutes later he is told that IV is 
the wrong answer. Just exactly what happens in this 
learning situation? The only thing he has learned is that 
he made a mistake. This could be remedied by very care- 
fully organized singing drills in chord progressions. And 
then, immediately after dictation, re-translating the writ- 
ten symbols into sounds to check against the originally 
dictated sounds gives the student a chance to hear his 
mistake in terms of sound. 

It is also apparent that organizations such as glee clubs, 
bands and orchestras assume a share in the responsibility 
of presenting a wide range of compositions to their au- 
diences. In addition to the compositions carefully polished 
for public performance, the conductors should have the 
group sight read and discuss a large mass of additional 
literature. Naturally a conductor wants to polish his 
programs as much as possible, but there is a saturation 
point beyond which further drill toward perfection tends 
to lower the interest level of the participants. At this time 
introducing new material will keep up interest and give 
the group the enriching experience of a wide range of 
musical composition. 


Listening Stimulates Interest 


In conclusion, if we think back to our initial contact 
with music, we will remember that it was a listening ex- 
perience. This event fired our interest in music, and led 
to curiosity and subsequently a deep stimulation for a 
career in music. If we are to recruit an active, lively, 
stimulating group of young people for service in music 
careers, it seems only sensible to give them the initial 
stimulus of contact with actual music, so they too may 
hear and feel the dynamic power and magic of great 
music. 

I have tried to show that extensive use of music litera- 
ture in all branches of music study will help the student 
to integrate his various courses and relate them directly 
to past and present listening experiences, and I sincerely 
hope that the specific suggestions I have made will have 
some practical value as guides pointing in the direction 
of an integrated music curriculum. 


Note: This paper was presented by Mr. Ihrke, who is head of the music 
department at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, at a College and 
University section meeting during the Eastern Division convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J., April 27-May 1, 1951. 
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A Report from the Front by 
STUART J. LING 


HAVE just returned from a year in Korea. There is 

very little about that country which would appeal 

to an American. No war-torn land can look its 
best. Nevertheless, there is one thing I shall never forget 
about the Land of the Morning Calm—that is the way its 
people sing! We have long admitted that the Welsh are 
fine singers as a national group, but the Welsh have 
nothing on the Koreans! 

Shortly after my arrival in Korea, the chaplain of our 
unit learned that I was a music teacher and asked me to 
help him organize a choir. The usual army choir consists 
of a group of men who like to sing—few of whom read 
music. Such a group must be large and well-rehearsed 
iw order to sound like a choir. However, we were a small 
unit and the chaplain had other ideas. He knew a half- 
dozen young Korean women—and he had heard them 
sing. His idea was to form a mixed choir by adding 
enough soldiers to balance the women’s voices. 

On the night of our first rehearsal we had six Korean 
women and five GIs, plus a Korean tenor who had taught 
voice at a university in Seoul before the war. I soon found 
out that this little group had possibilities. The women’s 
voices were clear and true, and they were not afraid to 
sing. I discovered that more men were needed to balance 
these female voices—a situation somewhat different from 
that which exists in the average American church choir 
This was an ever-present problem as the number of 
women increased 

One night, after rehearsal, the women entertained us 
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with a Korean folk song of many verses. It is customary 
for each person present to sing a verse, so for the first 
time I heard each voice individually. As they went 
around the circle my amazement grew! Every woman 
there had a solo voice—every one! It was fantastic! 
I inquired concerning their musical background and 
found that only two of them had been voice majors. 
A few others had studied some piano. Seventeen solo 
voices out of seventeen women ! 

I became quite curious about this phenomenon and 
decided to ascertain whether or not I had, by some good 
fortune, corraled all of the good female voices in town. 
Shortly thereafter I had the opportunity to hear a 
large civilian church choir sing excerpts from Handel’s 
Messiah. Their performance was superb. One day I tuned 
in on a Korean radio station just in time for a program 
from a local school. These were all teen-age girls and 
they sang better than any similar group I have heard in 
America. A few days later I was walking past Korean 
army headquarters, outside of which a special formation 
was being held. The soldiers were singing an army march- 
ing song. American soldiers have never sung like they did. 

The real convincer came on Christmas Day. Our unit 
gave a party for a Korean orphanage. About 250 young- 
sters, between the ages of three and ten, were transported 
to our area where the party was held. We gave the party, 
but the children furnished the entertainment. They sang 
and danced. There was a special group of about thirty 
boys and girls who sang three-part music like profes- 
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sionals. And when the entire group climaxed the day by 
singing Christmas carols I thought the angels had 
descended from heaven. There was not a monotone in 
the whole lot. Their full-throated singing came nght from 
the heart. I’m sure that my eyes were not the only wet 
ones in the room. 


Being a music teacher I asked myself a few questions. 
Why should the Korean people sing so much better than 
Americans? Were they born with some special equipment 
for singing? What kind of musical training do they 
receive? What can we do in America to achieve the kind 
of singing that is so common in Korea? 

I am convinced that Koreans sing better than Amer- 
icans because their singing is uninhibited. They are not 
afraid of the sound of their own voices. If they feel like 
singing, they sing—and it matters little where they are or 
what they are doing. No one tells them to “quiet down” 
or “shut up.” 

Of course it is ridiculous to think they are basically 
any different in any way. They have the same kind of 
vocal equipment as any other nationality. It may be, and 
probably is, better developed. The Korean woman has a 
strong back because she carries her children on her back. 
The Korean man has strong legs because he does a lot of 
walking. The Korean’s vocal equipment is well devel- 
oped because he uses it. 

I interviewed a Korean school teacher in order to 
determine just what kind of musical instruction takes 
place in the average Korean public school. 

Ques: When do you begin teaching music in school? 

Ans: In the first grade. 


Ques: What kind of music is taught? 

Ans: Singing, and some dancing. The children are taught folk 
songs and children’s songs by rote. They also learn Korean folk 
dances. 


Ques: Do the children use song books? 
Ans: Yes they do. Each child buys his own book. 


Ques: When do you begin to teach reading? 

Ans: In the public schools? We don’t teach reading music in 
the public schools. That is left for those who study privately— 
piano, some other instrument, or: voice. (This needs some clarifi- 
cation. As I observed their classes I found that as much reading, 
at least, is taught in their schools as in ours. However, they are 
perhaps somewhat more frank than we are in admitting that few 
pupils actually learn to sight read as a result of public school 
music instruction generally. ) 
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Ques: Do the grade teachers instruct the children in proper 
singing ? 

Ans: Yes. They emphasize good tone and singing on pitch. They 
also stress the importance of expression and the meaning of the 
words. 

Ques: What about part singing? How do they learn that? 

Ans: At first they do it by ear. There are usually some children 
in each class who like to sing a harmony part—so they sing it. If 
they are chosen as members of a special performing group later 
on, they are taught the parts by rote. 

Ques: Doesn’t that take a long time? 

Ans: No longer than it takes to teach a new song. 

Ques: Up to what grade are music classes compulsory ? 

Ans: Everyone takes music for the whole twelve years. 

Ques: Are the students graded in music class? 

Ans: Yes. They receive a music grade, the same as in any other 
subject. 

Ques: What about music appreciation? 

Ans: We start appreciation work in the middle school and con- 
tinue it through the high school. (The Korean school system is 
organized into six years of primary school, fours years of middle 
school, and two years of high school.) 

Ques: Of what does the appreciation program consist ? 

Ans: Almost entirely listening to records—opera, symphony, 
and other instrumental music. Of course everything depends on 
the availability of phonographs and records. When they are avail- 
able we devote about fifteen minutes of each music period to 
listening. 

Ques: How long is the average music period? 

Ans: Fifty minutes. 

Ques: How many music periods per week? 

Ans: Usually three. In some places they have four. 

Ques: Does the regular grade teacher also instruct in music? 

Ans: Oh no! Music is taught by qualified music teachers— 
graduates of a conservatory or university. 


While I was at it, I decided to ask a few questions 
about the instrumental program. 

Ques: Do you have bands and orchestras? 

Ans: We have bands, no orchestras. Only the colleges and 
universities have orchestras. 

Ques: Where do the instruments come from? 

Ans: The school furnishes most of them. 


Ques: How about lessons? 
Ans: They are free. If the music teacher is a qualified teacher 





of instruments, he gives the lessons. If not, the school hires 
teacher from outside to teach instruments. 

Ques: Are these lessons given during school time? 

Ans: No, after school hours. 


Ques: When do the bands rehearse? __ 
Ans: They practice outside of school time. 


Ques: I know you have fine choirs. When do they rehearse? 

Ans: Mostly after school. 

That was it! I stopped to weigh their simple system 
against our very elaborate one. The results speak for 
themselves. Korean youngsters, and adults, are far ahea«! 
of us when it comes to’singing ability. They enjoy it and 
are not afraid of it. Can it be that we kill interest in 
singing by making it so academic? Are we trying to 
justify the presence of music in our curriculum by teacl- 
ing it the way we would teach arithmetic? I think it is 
time we reevaluate our teaching methods in the light of 
the results we are getting. The Koreans are copying 
American ways these days. It is the popular thing to do. 
I, for one, hope they decide to by-pass our formal music 
instruction program if it means the end of the inspired 
singing I heard in Korea. 

We can be thankful that there is one thing they are not 
buying from the American Gl—and that is hillbilly 
music. I am sure there are thousands of Koreans who 
must believe that all Americans are crazy about Roy 
Acuff and Hank Williams. The Koreans’ musical taste 
is far above that of the average American. 

Korea has two things that should be of interest to 
music educators—a singing people, and an appreciation 
of good music. These are two of the principle aims of 
music education in America. We might do well to emulate 
the methods that bring these desirable results. 


Mr. Ling spent a year in Korea with the United States Military Advisory 
Group to the Republic of Korea (KMAG). He has now returned to his posi- 
tion as assistant professor of music education at The College of Wooster 
(Ohio), and director of the “Scot’’ Marching Band and the symphonic band 
at the college. 


Beginning String Instruction in High School 
M. WILLIAM KLEIN 


HILE we all realize that beginning string instruction should 

be started in the early grades of the elementary school, 

there are some music educators who have been confronted 
with situations that required the initiation of a string program on 
the senior high school level. This is written to encourage those 
who may question the wisdom of such an undertaking. 

In 1947 I was appointed to teach instrumental music at the Bay- 
side High School in New York City. I was informed that my 
chief job would be string instruction and the formation of an 
orchestra. In an effort to determine why string performers were 
not entering our school, I visited the contributing public and paro- 
chial elementary schools in the school district. I soon learned that 
none of these schools had a qualified person who could carry on 
an organized program of instrumental music instruction. I re- 
solved to avail myself of every opportunity to correct this situa- 
tion in the future and in the meantime I planned to organize an 
elementary string program on the senior high school level, in 
fulfillment of my assignment. 

My associate at Bayside High School, faced with a similar sit- 
uation when he came to the school several years before I did, 
developed an excellent concert band of one hundred pupils. Thus, 
when he appeared at the freshman assembly for demonstration 
and band enrollment purposes, he arranged to have me do like- 
wise with strings. It was with a feeling of mixed emotions that 
I stood on the stage, my back to the uniformed band that had just 
completed a most stirring performance and demonstration of all 
the band instruments, and my face toward the freshmen who had 
been so deeply impressed by the program. I first performed short 
solos on the violin, viola, cello and string bass, and later with the 
assistance of a pianist I demonstrated the harmonic possibilities 
of each instrument. Without decreasing band enrollment I was 
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able to enroll a beginning class of thirty pupils at that first 
meeting. 

Through the very fine cooperation of the Music Division of the 
Board of Education, the Bayside High School administration, the 
General Organization, the Parents Association, and individual 
citizens of the community, we were able to acquire several violas, 
cellos, and string basses during the past four years. Almost all 
violin students furnish their own instruments. String classes are 
organized on a heterogeneous string orchestra basis and graded 
as any other departmentalized subject. Thus we have orchestras 
one through six, each with a flexible course of study. Orchestra 
number six, which is our full symphony orchestra, includes ninety 
students in its membership. Our growing program has resulted 
in an increasing number of pupils studying with private teachers 
in the community. 

No doubt similar situations exist in other parts of the country. 
Rather than bemoan the negative aspect of string playing, we as 
music educators should lead the way toward a high school course 
of study that will be comparable in advancement to other subjects 
on the high school level ; a course of study that will be a continua- 
tion of musical growth initiated in the elementary schools; a 
course of study that will be an integral segment of a music educa- 
tion program that will provide adequate and equal opportunities 
for the needs, interests and aptitudes of all children: a music edu- 
cation program that will be accorded full status and recognition 
in the over-all school curriculum. Meanwhile, we must proceed 
with the means at hand and strive to achieve the ends in view. 


M. William Klein is conductor of the Bayside Hieh School Orchestra, 
New York City. This contribution is reprinted from The New York State 
School Music News, October 1951. 
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The Journal of Research in Music Education 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


URING the biennial gathering of music edu- 
cators of the United States in Philadelphia last 
spring, Marguerite V. Hood, in her capacity as 

president of the Music Educators National Conference, 
presided over an open meeting of individuals and repre- 
sentatives of various groups within the Conference who 
were particularly interested in the encouragement and 
development of research in music education. Among those 
present were newly elected national officers, members of 
the Music Education Research Council, members of the 
Editorial Board of the Music Epucators JouRNAL, rep- 
resentatives from the Committee on Music in Higher 
Education and the correlated Committee on Graduate 
Study. 

Considerable discussion ensued concerning the impor- 
tance of bringing together into some practical form the 
growing volume of material which might be classified as 
research in music education. The group strongly endorsed 
the publication of a research journal under the auspices 
of the MENC. President Hood took action to implement 
this recommendation by appointing a committee of four 
who would be responsible for developing a detailed plan 
of operation to be submitted to the Executive Committee 
for approval. The committee comprised the following : 
Allen P. Britton, University of Michigan; William S. 
Larson, University of Rochester; Harold Spivacke, 
Library of Congress; Theodore F. Normann, chairman, 
University of Washington. 

Subsequently, the Executive Committee, at a meeting 
in May of this year, approved in principle the report sub- 
mitted, and it was voted to establish a new Conference 
publication to be called Journal of Research in Music 
Education. The publication will be governed by an edi- 
torial committee of six members and a group of twelve 
associate editors who will be responsible for the coverage 
of the six divisions of the Conference. Initial issues will 
not be published at regular intervals but only as sufficient 
suitable materials are obtained. The Executive Commit- 
tee plans to establish the journal on a quarterly basis as 
soon as possible. 


The general purposes of the new publication will be: 


(1) To provide a means of communication among 
research workers in music and music education. 
(2) To stimulate, encourage, and direct the growing 


interest and concern regarding research in music edu- 
cation. 


(3) To aid in refining and developing research tech- 
niques. 


_(4) To disseminate important and practical informa- 
tion to the over-all membership of the Conference. 

(5) To raise standards of research in music educa- 
tion. 


(6) To provide for the independent expression of 
thoughts and ideas free from the influence of commercial 
or institutional interests in music education. 
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The types of material which will be considered suitable 
for publication include: 


(1) Discussions of trends, practices, and philosophies 
of music education, 

(2) Reports of surveys and similar studies. 

(3) Reports of experimental research. 

(4) Reports of historical research. 

(5) Bibliographical studies. 

(6) Digests and abstracts of theses and dissertations. 

(7) Reviews of significant and important books. 

(8) Reviews of major musical compositions, song 
series, and other materials suitable for school use. 

Manuscripts, review copies of books, and other mate- 
rials which fall into one or more of the above categories 
should be sent to the chairman of the editorial committee, 
who should be addressed as follows: Allen P. Britton, 
School of Music, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Manuscripts should not exceed 6,000 words in 
length and should be typed in accordance with the 
standard practice in such matters as defined in the MLA 
Style Sheet, obtainable at a cost of ten cents a copy from 
most college book stores, or directly from the treasurer, 
Modern Language Association of America, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 

It is obvious that the success of this undertaking will 
depend upon the cooperation of our profession as a 
whole, and particularly of those who are engaged in 
research activities. The latter group is specifically meant 
to include those who have written or are writing master’s 
and doctor’s theses in music education. One of the most 
important aims of the Executive Committee in estab- 
lishing a journal of research is to provide an avenue of 
publication for the best of such materials, an avenue 
similar to those provided in other fields by scholarly 
journals of all kinds. Directors of research in colleges 
and universities are requested to cooperate with their stu- 
dents in the preparation of manuscripts for submission. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to the 
chairman of the editorial committee and all those inter- 
ested in any way in the project are invited to do so. Com- 
ments, suggestions, and contributions will be gratefully 
received. 


ob 


For a considerable number of years there have been 
those within the Conference who believed that one of the 
major obligations of an association such as this should be 
to stimulate and encourage research in music education. 
This belief has simmered along through the years, occa- 
sionally effervescing at meetings of the Music Education 
Research Council, at other times erupting in articles in 
the Music Epucators JourNAL. It has never, however, 
until this year boiled up to the degree where various divi- 
sions within the Conference could unite and agree upon 
a common policy which would provide for continuity and 
adequate representation, and at the same time would be- 
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T WAS my good fortune to spend two weeks in Tur- 
J key during the spring of 1951, one week in Istanbul, 

the ancient city of Constantinople, and another in 
Ankara, the capital. In both cities I was received most 
courteously by the directors and faculties of the State 
Conservatories and the staffs of the Turkish radio sta- 
tions, and I was fortunate to be in both cities at times 
when interesting musical events were being held. 

In Istanbul I attended a coneert of historical Turkish 
music, instrumental and vocal, and a rehearsal of the 
Radio Instanbul Symphony Orchestra which was prepar- 
ing the Beethoven Violin Concerto for a broadcast. I also 
attended a performance of Steinbeck’s play, “Of Mice 
and Men,” in Turkish*—an interesting experience. 

In Ankara I was able to attend the Fourth Annual 
Festival of Anglo-Turkish Music. The Festival was ini- 
tiated in 1948 by enthusiast Tom H. Eastwood of the 
British Cultural Office in Ankara, and under his guid- 
ance and propelled by his enthusiasm it has become an 
annual affair of considerable magnitude and significance 
in the musical life of the Turkish capital. 

Programs this year extended over eight days and in- 
cluded three concerts and a broadcast by the Presidential 
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Philharmonic Orchestra under the able direction of the 
dynamic British Conductor, George Weldon. 

Soloist for the Festival was the talented and brilliant— 
and charming—young English pianist, Maura Lympany, 
who has been heard in the United States as well as 
throughout Europe and Australia. 

The Young String Quartet—all the performers under 
thirty—of Ankara gave a recital ; Miss Joy Newton of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet and Director of the Turkish Na- 
tional Ballet, gave a lecture on Vaughan Williams’ Job, A 
Masque for Dancing, which was one of the featured works 
on the Festival programs ; and Mr. Cevat Memduh Altar, 
Director of Turkish Broadcasting, lectured on The De- 
velopment of Modern Turkish Music. 

The orchestra’s principal contributions during their 
three concerts, April 15, 21, and 22, consisted of Vaughan 
Williams’ Job, Magic Dance and Suite for Orchestra by 
Turkey’s leading composer, Adnan Saygun, Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro Overture, Delius’ Walk to the Para- 
dise Garden, the Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto, 
and Orchestral Impressions by Alex Rawsthorne. 

The Saygun Suite was a difficult assignment for the 
orchestra which is made up almost entirely of Turkish 
musicians. Saygun’s is a new and refreshing voice in 
Western music. He is a scholar in the field of folk music, 
especially that of the Middle East and the Balkans, and 
his music has a rhythmic, melodic and harmonic flavor 
that smacks of both the East and the West. The third 
movement of the Suite is especially interesting, with its 
turbulent, irregular dance rhythm. Saygun is the first com- 
poser of the Middle East to be signed by an American 
publisher for extensive publication, and his name and 
music should become familiar to our American audiences 
in the next few years. He has arranged many Turkish 
folk songs for chorus. 

Turkey has made great strides musically, as well as 
economically and socially, since Kemal Attaturk abruptly 
westernized it about twenty-five years ago. Approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the music on the Turkish radio sta- 
tions at Ankara and Istanbul is western, with a larger 
percentage of serious music than is aired on our radio. 
The older generation, of course, prefers native Turkish 
music, but the younger, educated, generation is turning 
westward for its music. 


Talk Music in Turkey 
In the scores of villages and small towns which are 
more or less isolated because of the lack of roads, life 
goes on much as it Jid two or three hundred years ago. 
It will only be a matter of time, however, before these 
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hamlets will also feel the hand of the West. The two 
State Conservatories, at Istanbul and Ankara, have wise- 
ly foreseen this and have been sending expeditions with 
recording equipment into the hinterlands each summer 
to collect the wealth of folk music in the villages before 
it, too, is swallowed up in the maw of radio. 

Yusuf Ziya, the Director of the Istanbul Conservatory, 
was a pioneer in this field thirty years ago. Today the 
Conservatory has some 2,000 recordings on file, from 
which about 500 master records have been processed. 
Pressings of these are available. The Conservatory has 
also published some twenty pamphlets and books on the 
collection. 

The Ankara Conservatory was established later, with 
the founding of the capital at Ankara, but they have sent 
an expedition into the field for the past sixteen summers, 
and have collected about 9,000 recordings under the direc- 
tion of Midhat Fenmen, Director of the Conservatory, the 
supervision of Muzaffer Sarissozen, and the guidance of 
Adnan Saygun. So far, no masters have been made of 
these recordings, however. Sarissozen has covered all but 
five of the districts of Turkey and has collected a veritable 
treasure of research material, including some unique re- 
cordings of part-singing in fifths in the isolated mountain 
areas. He also directs a fine folk music chorus and orches- 
tra on Radio Ankara, which is the station’s most popular 
program. This is rich source material for Turkish com- 
posers and will undoubtedly influence their work in the 
future as it has already influenced that of Saygun. 

Mr. Sarissozen, his folk orchestra and Miss Neriman 
Altemdag, the principal folk singer of Radio Ankara, 
graciously spent one afternoon recording a cross-section 
of the folk music of Turkey for me. 


Native Instruments 

The principal native instrument is the baglama (pro- 
nounced bah-lah-mah), a stringed instrument with a body 
like a mandolin but with a much longer neck. They come 
in various sizes as can be seen in the photograph of the 
orchestra. 

The kemence (pronounced keh-men-chay) is the coun- 
try fiddle of Turkey. It is played in the position in which 
the young man is holding it in the picture. He was a 
violinist, by the way, and a music education major at the 
Normal School in Ankara. The kemence sounds very 
much like our country fiddles, and the player gives out 
calls to the dancers much like our square dance callers. 

The double reed instrument in the folk-orchestra photo- 
graph is the nay. It has a mellow quality not unlike that 
of the chalameau register of the clarinet. 

The double reeds in the photograph with the drums 
(davul) are zurnas or zornahs. The zornah and davul 
are the ancient and still common peasant dance instru- 
ments of Turkey, Greece, and the Middle East. The 
zornah produces a loud, nasal tone that sounds like a 
cross between an oboe and a shrill trumpet. The drums 


+ 


ABOUT THE PICTURES: The Turkish Village Orchestra picture (top), repro- 
duced from a rare photograph, shows the Turkish zornahs and davuls 
(drums). + The President's Philharmonic Orchestra, Ankara, Turkey, 
George Weidon, conductor, rehearsing for the Anglo-Turkish Music Fes- 
tival held in April 1951. + Neriman Altemdag, leading folk singer of 
Radio Ankara, poses with the folk orchestra. The instrument in the back 
row to the left of Miss Altemdag is a nay, and the instrument to her right 
isa kemence (Turkish country fiddle). Bagiamas (Turkish national stringed 
instruments) make up the other strings of the folk orchestra. + At the 

m of the column, author Max Krone is standing at the left in the 
sat which was photographed during a recording of baglamas, nay and 
urkish tambourine at the Ankara State Conservatory. The stringed in- 
strument on the top of the cabinet is a Persian tar. + The picture on the 
opposite page is from another rare _— h—a peasont the Black 

crea of Turkey playing the keval, the Turkish shepherd's pipe. 
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TYPICAL TURKISH VILLAGE ORCHESTRA (PROBABLY NON-UNION) 
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FOLK ORCHESTRA AND NERIMAN ALTEMDAG 


Below: RECORDING NATIVE INSTRUMENTS FOR THE AUTHOR 





are homemade. This group photograph was taken on one 
of Muzaffer Sarissozen’s recording trips into the Turkish 
hinterlands. 

The long flute a bec type of instrument played by the 
man in peasant clothes is the kaval. It is blown like a 
whistle and sounds something like the wind in the trees. 
This particular performer was a shepherd from the Black 
Sea area who had come to Ankara that day to audition 
for the radio program of Sarissozen’s folk orchestra. The 
kaval is a shepherd’s instrument. They have certain tunes 
to call the sheep from their corrals to the stream to drink, 
and others to call them back. 

The folk songs of the Turkish villagers, like those of 
other Middle Eastern countries, do not sound as strange 
to our ears as does the classical music of these countries. 
The latter is called “Istanbul Music” in Turkey since it 
originated there, the principal seat of culture for so many 
centuries. The folk singers apparently adopted scales 
which employ half and whole steps much like ours, and 
the rhythm is quite regular since many of the tunes were 
—and are—used for dancing. They do like measures of 
5, 7, and 9, however, and their dance tunes do not fall 
into the easy divisions of these measures to which we are 
accustomed. A succession of seven-beat measures, for 
instance, might be divided 2-3-2; 4-3; 3-4; and nine-beat 
measures 4-3-2; 3-4-2; 2-3-4, all of which, of course, can 
become very exciting. 
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The classical songs are in modes employing divis‘ons 
of different size than our half steps, some smaller, sme 
larger. Consequently this is a melodic, not a harm nic 
music. This latter is true of their folk music also. he 
instruments and voices perform in unison or octaves. 

The quality of singing which is cultivated throughout 
the Middle East is different from ours. To our ears their 
tone sounds white, the tessitura of their songs seems high 
and the production tense. Emotion in singing is not 
secured so much by changes in the timbre of the tone as 
through vibrato and tremulo, and ornamentation—trills, 
turns and coloratura passages—as well as by the use of 
particular modes in their classical songs, most of which 
sound minor to us. It sounds strange aud bewildering at 
first, but with repeated hearings I found it increasingly 
appealing, expressive and interesting. 

I was continually impressed throughout my trip—in 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran—of what an Open Sesame 
music is to the hearts of kindred spirits everywhere. What 
a wonderful opportunity we have in music to cultivate 
understanding and friendship among the peoples of the 
world, an opportunity that we should be making the most 
of, right up to the hilt. 

[Editor’s note: Dr. Krone was able to get good photographs of performers 
on the national instruments, and recordings of the music played on them, 
in both Iran and Turkey. It would be possible to have these made into sound- 
film strips if there is enough interest on the part of music educators. If 


the reader is interested he should write to Max_T. Krone, Dean, Institute 
of the Arts, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California.] 
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A New Operetta for High School and College Use 
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Music by ALEC WILDER — 
Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD ~*~ 





The gripping story by Arnold Sundgaard (author of DOWN IN THE VALLEY) 
and the colorful, dramatic music by Alec Wilder made this new work an 
immediate success at its first performance at Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J., at Brooklyn College, and at the Interlochen National 
Music Camp—all given in the early summer of 1952. 


SMALL CAST— VERY SIMPLE SCENERY AND COSTUMES — 
CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 


Duration: approximately 45 minutes 
VOCAL SCORE... .$3.00 CHORUS PARTS.. ..$.60 


Orchestration and Two-piano arrangement available on rental. 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street . CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street e LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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Yes, Conn sousaphones and recording basses will help 
your bass section play better, because fhey’re easier to 


blow, have faster, quieter valve action,-more accurate 
veer 4 
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sousaphone — for Sousa’s band, in 1908—and has led 
all others since then in research and development of 
playing ‘improvements. No other sousaphone or record- 
Tate Mi olorSMeolal-Te Me ial-Mt-lartolilelilele > ehceliliole|-+ eel m elm ile a 
action Clickless Crysteel falves. Ask any bass player, 
or get proof frem your Conn dealer. 


‘ 





SHORTER VALVE STROKE 
Speeds playing technique, re- 
duces playing effort 33 percent! 
Above, old-type valve stroke at 
left and new Conn short action 
valve stroke are compared! Off- 





center valve stem also permits 
finger tips being 5/32” closer 
together; arched to fit fingers 


204 
RECORDING 
BASS 







QUIET, LONG-LIFE VALVES 


Conn Clickless Crysteel valves 
eliminate old key in keyway; 
substitute non-corrosive, longer- 
wearing noiseless pin. Pistons are 
‘smooth as crystal; hard as steel.” 
Also, left above, note off-center 
valve stem which enables finger 
tips to work closer together! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


See your Conn dealer or send today for 

folder. No obligation. Please state whether 
you teach band, orchestra or vocal music. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C.G. CONN LTD., 1112 CONN BLDG., 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Notes on the American Symphony Orchestra League 


HAT is it that transforms an assemblage of non- 

professional instrumentalists and a small city 

citizenry—not previously famed for its devotion 
to the classics—into a driving force for the establishment 
and maintenance of a community symphony orchestra ? 
Usually it is the vision and enthusiasm of a few hardy, 
stubborn souls who are convinced that live symphonic 
music is as important in their city as the new ten-thousand 
dollar street sweeper about which the city council, mayor 
and press hold a mutual admiration society. Those hardy 
souls who insist on symphonies as well as street sweepers 
need to have a lot of plain, ordinary intestinal fortitude 
and know-how. And it is in the area of symphony know- 
how that the American Symphony Orchestra League, Inc. 
operates. 

Do you want to write an orchestra constitution, do you 
want to know how and where to find a few musicians— 
including a bassoonist, how to make five hundred sym- 
phony dollars do the work of five thousand dollars, how 
to convince local industry and business they, too, have 
a stake in all this? 

Do you want to know how to make an orchestra man- 
ager out of the man or woman who is willing but 
inexperienced, how to help the man, upon whose shoulders 
has suddenly fallen the symphony conductor mantle, pro- 
cure some specialized training for the job? 

Do you want to know how to make sure your newly 
formed orchestra can qualify for federal excise tax 
exemption, if your orchestra will have to pay ASCAP 
fees, if it can benefit from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund, how it.can obtain orchestra music without cost ? 


+ 


The League has the answers—and if it does not, it 
probably can obtain them in pretty short order. Many of 
the answers are contained in the recently published book 
The Community Symphony Orchestra—How to Organ- 
ize and Develop It,* by Helen M. Thompson, League 
executive secretary. 

Not only does the modest volume analyze orchestra 
problems and some of their solutions, but it also contains 
rather strong predictions about coming developments in 
the symphony orchestra world. After going through some 
detailed statistics show’ng the localities where there are 
orchestras and the localities where there are no orches- 
tras, what kinds exist in cities of a given size, and other 
such intimate details of the known 737 United States 
adult symphony orchestras, the book contains the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

“It would appear that there is only limited opportunity 
to establish and build additional major orchestras in the 
nation’s largest cities . . . but there appears to be tremen- 
dous opportunity for the development of hundreds more 
community orchestras. In fact, the statistics point to the 
possibility of nearly 1,000 additional orchestras. How- 


* See the review published elsewhere in this issue of the Journat, 
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ever, it can be seen that the character of the development 
will have a very definite trend... 

“It is among the cities of 50,000 and less population 
that there appears to be the greatest numerical oppor- 
tunity for development of new orchestras. Furthermore, 
it is in these cities that the great bulk of volunteer (or 
mostly volunteer) symphony organizations are to be 
found. 

“This conclusion can point the way for the great bulk 
of instrumentalists, conductors, composers, educational 
institutions and music students . . . More music than 
ever before! More performers than ever before! Greater 
national audiences for music than ever before! A greater 
overall national investment than ever before! And more 
straddling of fences between being purely a musician in 
soul, wish and intent, but also having to be something 
else simultaneously in order to attain financial security. 

“To many people this prospect holds promise for the 
most significant development in the cultural life of the 
United States. . .. To other interpreters of the situation, 
it marks only an increase of the not-so-fine symphonic 
performances in this country and they view it with alarm. 
In reality, it probably will mean both. It is up to the music 
world to do everything posible to aid the volunteer sym- 
phonic groups in attaining the highest music standards 
possible for them. This is one of the basic reasons for the 
existence of the American Symphony Orchestra League.” 

In order to put teeth into that statement of responsi- 
bility for aiding the non-professional orchestras, the 
League is initiating a whole series of down-to-brass-tacks 
schemes : 


Conductors. Reasoning that community symphony orchestra 
conductors, many of whom also are full-time public school or 
college faculty men, want expert symphonic training but can afford 
neither the time nor the money for extended study, the League 
recently placed its problem before the Philadelphia Orchestra, a 
League member. Within a few weeks a practical plan had been 
developed whereby a small group of community symphony con- 
ductors will participate in a concentrated workshop this fall under 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The men will conduct the orchestra in rehearsal of works which 
their own orchestras will play in 1952-53. Conductor Ormandy 
will analyze their work in post-rehearsal seminar sessions. The 
League confidently expects this will be the first of many more 
conductor training sessions to be developed in various parts of the 
nation. 


Managers. The League found that several orchestras accus- 
tomed to full-time managers had to make replacements this year 
and could not find the needed people even though they were offer- 
ing substantial salaries; that other orchestras, maturing to the 
point where they need full-time management could not locate 
experienced people: and still other orchestras were unable to find 
technical help for their volunteer managers. 

Long concerned over the fact that although conservatories and 
colleges were blithely turning out composers, conductors, instru- 
mentalists and soloists, no one in the country was doing anything 
about training people to run the show, the League in cooperation 
with the Brevard (N.C.) Music Festival, offered the first known 
course in community symphony management this past summer. 

Obviously, a one week’s course cannot produce full fledged. 
experienced symphony managers—but it can go a long way toward 
helping a person do a better job. It is hoped this short course is 
the forerunner of adequate training in the all-important manage- 
ment phase of symphony orchestras. 
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Orchestra Players. Just as conductors need and want additional 
training but are greatly hampered in obtaining it, so the playing 
members of many community symphony orchestras face the same 
situation. Lack of skilled teachers (sometimes there is not a double 
reed teacher within two or three hundred miles), lack of time, lack 
of funds—all of these have been insurmountable difficulties for 
many orchestras in doing what they know is needed to improve 
their musicianship and performances. 

How about week-end clinics handled by the best symphonic 
musicians in the business? That seemed a logical proposition. Work 
is under way now to hold community symphony woodwind clinics 
this year under the Chicago Symphony Woodwind Quintet, and 
after the plan has undergone a trial period it is anticipated that 
similar clinics will be developed with outstanding brass, string and 
percussion groups from other professional orchestras. 


Composers. Contemporary composers need and want to have 
their works played—and more than once. Most community sym- 
phony orchestra conductors say they want to have a part in helping 
to develop contemporary music—but which selections from the 
contemporary repertoire should they choose for their groups to 
play? 

League membership includes both composers and conductors, 
and the League’s Composer Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Carl Anton Wirth, composer-conductor of the Twin City Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan, has 
worked out a plan whereby conductors will report on contempo- 
rary works they play—how they are received by both audiences 
and players, difficulties encountered by the orchestra, etc. Through 
this exchange of practical information among conductors, it is 
anticipated that a new day lies ahead for the serious consideration 
of hundreds of contemporary works by the nation’s hundreds of 
non-professional symphony orchestras. 


Board Members. The people who carry the grave financial 
responsibilities for symphony orchestras often are the very per- 
sons who personally may receive the least joy from them. Most 
board members do not play instruments. Some of them may not 
even care to listen to symphony music—but they know a symphony 
orchestra is good for their town. Yet, they are called in, pleaded 
with and exhorted whenever there is a crisis, a deficit, or a 
major problem. 

It is time something is done to assist board members—to help 
them to know what is expected of them, in what areas they should 
and should not operate, and what they may reasonably expect of 
other units and persons involved in an orchestra. This winter one 
or two area meetings of board members will be held under League 
auspices—the first move to give more help to the lay groups of the 
orchestra official family. 


Women’s Committees. Similar area organizations already are 
under way for women’s committees whose members find tremen- 
dous pleasure and help in exchanging ideas, plans, educational 
work and general symphony orchestra support techniques with 
women from other associations. 


+ 


In spite of all of this specialized activity, the League 
has uppermost in mind the fact there are many symphony 
orchestra problems which can best be met on a national 
level. The recent federal legislation exempting sym- 
phonies from payment of the Federal twenty per cent 
excise tax is a good example of what can be accomplished 
when all symphony orchestras throughout the nation 
band together in coordinated action. 

On a similar scale, the League now is studying the 
reasons why corporations operating on a national level 
do not support symphonies in the home cities of their 
many branches on the same basis as home-owned busi- 
nesses engaged in like fields. Study of the copyright law 
with a possible view of trying to obtain protection of 
performers’ rights as well as the rights of composers and 
publishers, and consideration of the promotion of sym- 
phony music and symphony orchestras on a coordinated 
national level also are on the League agenda. 

The League talent pool provides ‘a medium through 
which musicians, conductors, and orchestras may learn of 
each other’s needs, whereabouts, talents, and opportuni- 
ties; the League library service makes available to its 
members two orchestral libraries at little or no cost to 
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the orchestras; the League’s research and statistical 
service compiles and releases to its members facts and 
figures relating to all phases of symphony work—the 
only source of anything like complete symphony orchestra 
data in the country. 

Field visits, orchestra analyses, bi-monthly publication 
of the League Newsletter, containing how-you-do-it 
articles on orchestra operations, channeling of outstand- 
ing orchestra stories to nationally circulated periodicals, 
annual national conventions—all of these are a part of 
regular League services. In June 1953, the League will 
sponsor the first national clinic of community symphony 
orchestras at Elkhart, Indiana, in conjunction with its 
national convention. 


+ 


The organization is incorporated as a not-for-profit 
group under Michigan laws and is an outgrowth of a 
casual meeting of Midwest community symphony con- 
ductors, managers and board members who about ten 
years ago were seeking help through the exchange of 
experiences. The League is financed from modest mem- 
bership dues and contributions. 

League officers and executive board members represent 
the four units of an individual orchestra organization— 
conductors, managers, musicians and lay people. Also, 
they represent all parts of the country geographically and 
the many facets of music in a community—public school 
and college music departments, the strictly volunteer 
community groups and the completely professional 
orchestras. 

Alan Watrous, League president and full-time manager 
of the Wichita Symphony Orchestra, formerly was in 
public school music and is now president of a school 
board; Kenneth Cuthbert, a League vice-president, is 
head of the music department at East Carolina College; 
Elden Bayley, Jr., another vice-president, is a business- 
man-president of the quasi-professional Springfield 
(Ohio) Symphony Orchestra; Raymond Gerkowski, 
member of the executive board is conductor of the Flint 
Symphony Orchestra, co-employed by the Flint Public 
Schools and the Flint Community Music Association as 
supervisor of all music for that city; Ralph Black, an- 
other executive board member, is manager of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic—a major symphony orchestra—and L. 
Robert Riebs, also on the executive board, is the volunteer 
manager of the all-volunteer Elkhart (Ind.) Symphony 
Orchestra. Headquarters are Box 164, Charleston, West 
Va. 


4- 


All of this activity, all of this organization is pointed 
to one goal—the further development of the cultural life 
of the nation through the establishment and stabilization 
of its symphony orchestras. 

“Within its own community, the very modestly organ- 
ized volunteer symphony potentially has greater influence 
on the musical taste and cultural development of the 
people in that area than has the New York Philharmonic 
in New York City, simply because everything about a 
smaller community is more intimate. That is why every 
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A Clarinet 


F” Kathleen the doors have opened wide on a 
wonderful new world...a world of exciting 
sounds, stirring rhythms and beautiful harmonies 
...a world made richer and more meaningful 
through Music. 


Kathleen’s teacher wisely recommended an 
artist clarinet. Her rapid progress, her lovely tone 
and the pleasure she derives from playing have 
repaid that first investment many times over. ‘To 
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or Kathleen 


Kathleen. her clarinet is a constant source of in- 
spiration—an instrument that will bring forth her 
best talent for years and years to come. 


Yes, Kathleen’s is a future full of promise— 
thanks to Music, and the love her parents have 
shown in giving her the very best clarinet money 
could buy, to gain the very most from this wonder- 
ful new world. 


G. Lestanc CoMPANy, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Recent 16 mm. Film Releases 


T 1S HOPED that all music educators will have been 
I informed about the very excellent Handbook on 
16 mm. Films for Music Education prepared under the 
auspices of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, 
by Lilla Belle Pitts who was coordinating chairman of 
the committee, 1948-51. One of the projects of your new 
committee is to keep that fine list up to date by presenting 
through the facilities of the JouRNAL reviews of new 
materials. Here are descriptions of some recent releases. 


DELINDA ROGGENSACK, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Films, Film-Strips and Slides 


Four Folk Song Films 

A few years ago eighty-four per cent of the question- 
naire returns from over the country requested films on 
“American Folk Culture.” Four films produced by 
W. Lee Wilder and distributed by Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III., 
under the general title, “Music Deeply Rooted in Amer- 
ican Foik-Ways” may well serve music classes, social 
studies, and adult groups. Because the folk material used 
in the films is universally familiar, the films will be en- 
joyed at all levels. Photography and sound are excellent. 


SELECTED SONGS OF STEPHEN FOSTER 
10 minutes 

This film uses with appropriate settings two songs of 
Stephen Foster that are a part of every child’s repertoire 
—My Old Kentucky Home” and “Oh, Susanna.” 


SELECTED SONGS OF JAMES BLAND 
10 minutes 

Like Stephen Foster, James Bland belongs to the era 
which developed minstrel shows, and two of his best 
known songs are included in this picture—“Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” and “Oh, Dem Golden Slippers.” 


SELECTED NEGRO WORK SONGS 
10 minutes 

Negro work songs are unique to American culture. 
Mainly developed during the Reconstruction Period fol- 
lowing the Civil War, they were songs improvised “on 
the spot” about the job at hand. The film shows how men 
used the songs “Dis Ole Hammer” and “Let the Church 
Roll On,” to set the rhythm for their tasks and at the 
same time to ease their troubled minds. 


SELECTED NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
10 minutes 

Like the work song, the Negro spiritual belongs to 
America in that it grew out of the period of servitude 
preceding the Civil War. The film uses three contrasting 
numbers—“Deep River,” “Joshua Fit de Battle of Jer- 
icho,” and “Nobody Knows de Troubles I’ve Seen.” 
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Aid to the Study of Folk Culture 


BALLAD OF THE WEST 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
14 minutes 


While this film is not primarily a music film, it is one 
that is important for the study of American folk culture. 
It is designed for use in the junior and senior high schools 
for literature, social studies and music. Its setting is in 
Arizona, showing a section of the desert and a ranch in 
the cow country. A story of a young cowboy trying to 
make a decision on whether to continue to work for his 
boss or to strike out for himself is the theme of the 
picture. As he rides, he sings—among his songs the 
famous “Chisholm Trail.” An excellent guide accom- 
panies the film offering suggestions for further study in 
social sciences and frontier ballads. 


Introducing Part Singing 


TWO-PART SINGING 
Johnson Hunt Productions, Hollywood 
20 minutes 


This film is designed primarily to stimulate interest in 
part singing for the intermediate grades and early junior 
high school. For the teacher, it shows a logical procedure 
in the teaching of two-part singing in an actual classroom 
enjoying a musical experience. The class warms up ona 
familiar round, followed by a descant to “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat.” The teacher introduces harmony to a 
familiar melody by singing the alto. Through singing and 
listening, the class decides that singing in harmony offers 
much more fun and satisfaction. The film ends with a 
finished performance of the song using a student director 
and the auto-harp for accompaniment. The role of the 
teacher is played by the collaborator, Mrs. Patty 
Schliestett. Several successful teaching techniques are 
employed. 


Science in the Orchestra 


This set of three reels was released about the- time of 
the publication of the Handbook and was briefly men- 
tioned there. It was produced by the British Information 
Services, and is now distributed by McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. Win- 
ner of the Venice International Film Festival Award, it 
uses the London Orchestra directed by Muir Mathieson. 
It is designed for intermediate level and above. 


PART I—HEARING THE ORCHESTRA. 

Shows the existence of vibrations by the use of little 
paper riders on the strings and the skin of the drum. 
The necessity of vibrating air to transmit sounds, the 
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GREAT SYMPHONIES BECOME GREATER 
by listening to AMPEX 











Yet this, the finest of all recording methods, is within reach of your 
school, orchestra or conservatory. 


Used by many of the nation’s leading symphony orchestras 
and great musicians, AMPEX tape recordings allow re- 
hearsing performers to hear an immediate playback — to 
note the interplay and balance between their instruments 
— to hear the errors that need correcting — and finally to 
hear and recognize their own best performance. 


Magnetic tape is the first recording medium to be practical 
for music education. You can clip and save a minute of 
practice recording; you can savé an entire performance. Or 
for practice and rehearsals, one tape can be erased and re- 
used hundreds of times; it costs nothing to reuse the tape. 


* Perfect fidelity is possible — but like tone it is achieved 
only on a fine instrument. For the conservatory or-school, 
an AMPEX can record and reveal every gradation of im- 
provement as a pupil develops firmness and tone — or as 
a band, orchestra or choir attains unity and brilliance. The 
utter realism of the sound is its inspiring quality and 
its value. 


* Perfect fidelity — AMPEX reproduces sound perfectly within 
the perceptive range of the human ear. 


For further information, write Dept. H 





If you plan for tomorrow, 
buy an AMPEX today 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS 





AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION + 934 CHARTER STREET + REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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direction of sound waves, and the effect upon the ear 
are clearly and interestingly demonstrated. 


PART I1—EXPLORING THE INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr. Mathieson explains how each group of instru- 
ments causes the air to vibrate and shows how the range 
of pitch depends upon the vibrating length of the string 
or the column of air as the case may be. At the end of the 
film, an interesting transparent chart is used to show the 
range of individual instruments as compared with the 
seven octave range of the entire orchestra. 


PART Ill—LOOKING AT SOUNDS. 

Conductor Mathieson shows pitch, loudness, and har- 
monics visualized on the screen of the audio-spectrometer. 
The differences in resonances and harmonics of various 
instruments is clearly demonstrated. Proof of changing 
quality of tone through changing harmonics is given 
when the oboe is made to sound like the flute through the 
use of a filter. The film ends with the picture on the 
audio-spectrometer screen of the sound of the entire 
orchestra. 


Research 
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come ‘an integral part of the planned development of the 
Conference itself. Perhaps the Conference has been too 
much involved in other matters of urgent import. Cer- 
tainly in its younger days it was engaged in a serious 
struggle to secure adequate recognition for music as a 
legitimate part of public education. In more recent years 
the demands placed upon it as the result of two world 
wars, together with a greatly expanded program of music 
education, have been so great as to leave little time to 
consider the possible implications of a consistent program 
for the encouragement of research. 

During the past quarter century, however, the whole 
nature of the Conference has changed. The complexion 
of education and of music education has changed. Among 
upwards of 40,000 music educators whose interests are 
represented and championed by the MENC there exists 
a considerable number who are vitally concerned with 
problems of research in music education : some as part of 
their responsibilities in colleges and universities, some 
who wish to keep well abreast of newer developments in 
music education, still others who believe that research is 
a necessary and important function in any educational 
body as large and as complex as the Music Educators 
National Conference. Indeed, the very nature of Confer- 
ence planning in recent years, in which a large proportion 
of the active membership is engaged in committee work 
of a constructive and creative nature, points up the need 
and necessity for some avenue within the organization 
which would treat in a scholarly way the studies and 
reports of these various group activities where they may 
have unquestioned merit. 

Quite distinct and apart from this increase in the 
strength and complexity of the Conference, there has 
developed a definite trend toward more responsible 
research in music and music education. Approximately 
one hundred doctoral dissertations have been completed 
within recent years on music and music education, with 
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many another in the process of completion. The a: erage 
number per year of masters’ theses and projects ap) roxj- 
mate 1,500 in music and music education alone. Adde 
tional studies of importance appear in a comparatively 
large number of journals dealing with problems o/ psp 
chology, musicology, anthropology, acoustics, sociology, 
regional history and similar allied fields. To sort thegg 
out, to evaluate them critically, to analyze their potentials 
within the framework of music education lies beyond the 
powers of any single individual. The field is too vast. Itig 
of vital importance, therefore, not only to the Conferengg 
itself but to numerous active members of the Confereneg 
that the most significant of this material be made readily 
available in usable form. 

Surely the move to publish a research journal upop 
the part of the Music Educators National Conferengg 
deserves the wholehearted support of all members of thig 
great organization. With its continued emphasis upop 
group studies and investigations, with a close collabore 
tion being established between the Music Education Re 
search Council and divisions of graduate studies ip 
colleges and universities, with the best and most signifi 
cant research in music education being brought forth ia 
published form, the Conference has now placed in motion 
a movement which should greatly stimulate and encourage 
higher standards of scholarship in music education. 


[Note: Members and associates of the editorial committee for the Jourual 
of Research in Music Education will be announced by President Ralph £ 
Rush in the next issue of the Mustc Epucators Journat. Correspondeng 
regarding the new MENC project should be sent to Chairman Britton, whoe 


address is given on page 27.] 


Symphony 
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possible aid must be given to the wise development of the 


’ 


non-professional orchestras,” states Mrs. Thompson. 

“We have learned that ‘wise development’ means inte 
gration of the symphony work with the total artistic life 
and needs of the community—the public schools, com 
munity choral and chamber music groups, colleges and 
other related creative and performing arts groups. 

“In the League, we know many of the participants as 
symphony conductors and players. Other people know 
them as music educators. Their fellow townsmen may 
think of them as that mrisic liking fellow who lives down 
the street. 

“No matter which special role these people may be cast 
in at any one moment—their aggregate influence on 
American musical development is tremendous and the 
ultimate goal of all of us interested in fine music is the 
same in reality—to help these people in the task of per- 
forming the great and fine music as much as possible, to 
assist them in realizing the potentialities of musicianship 
and artistry of which the performers are capable, and to 
help them in convincing their communities that support of 
music and the related arts is a vital factor in the maturity 
of a city and nation. 

“The League welcomes individual and collective, official 
and unofficial help, counsel, and participation by the 
Music Educators National Conference. The work of both 
organizations is part of the same whole. The interrel& 
tionship between the two groups has started officially with 
joint committees on several problems. Expansion of joi 
work is a bright promise of the future.” 
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Landmasters a ndowe Hollon 
MODEL 28 CORNET 


Three years ago Don Cuthbert, prominent bandmaster and 
veteran clinician and adjudicator, challenged the band instru- 
ment industry to design a cornet that would combine big bore 


of the with ease of blowing — one that would ‘‘cut a swath a mile wide.” 


on. ) Holton came up with an answer in the Model 28 Cornet. How well 
S inte- the Model 28 fulfilled this.assignment is testified in Mr. Cuthbert’s 


ic life : letter shown here. Among many other leading bandmasters 
com- 


>s and 


who share his opinion, three are shown below. More will be 
shown in forthcoming ads. 
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PAUL GURLEY DONALD B. MOLDENHAUER ERNEST McMILLAN 
East St. Louis, Illinois Patrick Henry High School Hudson, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Faculty bers and students of graduate schools and others interested in securing complete copies of 
studies summarized in columns, if available on a loan basis or otherwise, should make their requests 
through their own college librarians. 





Music Listening in the Elementary School with all musical experiences of the child, it will be the basis of 

" See tht the most characteristic medium for building appreciation. 
. oo egy Feng lg a a, —— "C 4 Summary and conclusions. Various listening projects or devices 
——— 1981 chool. M.M., The University of Southern Cali- may be used for developing a love and understanding of music. 
fornia, 1951. The opportunity for using these devices may arise during the 


THe propteM. Hearing is the center of musicianship, and the singing and playing time, a rhythmic activity period, quiet listen. 

! core of music education. The essential basis of any developmental ing time, or during a creative and experimental. period. 
music program must revolve around the development of skillful There should be some time set aside for children to listen quietly 

listening or ear training. The need for discriminate listening myst to music for enjoyment alone without engaging in a physical 
be emphasized in any musical experience from the first rote song response. It is the responsibility of the teacher to provide an 
or rhythmic activity in kindergarten to the more advanced ex- atmosphere conducive to pleasant emotional responsiveness. An 
perience of part singing or playing a musical instrument. atmosphere of quiet attention can be cultivated as early as the 

Listening cannot be taught as an isolated experience. It must kindergarten level. This type of experience so early in the child's 
be developed day by day through all phases of music that enter school life may be a great influence in guiding his choice for 
the experiences of the child. Listening must be considered as an enjoying fine music throughout his entire life. 
activity that permeates the entire music program. It is the nucleus In conclusion, one may say that the most important objective 
of all musical activities. of a music program is to provide ways for children to enjoy, 
| The purpose of the study. This study has attempted to show that understand, and appreciate music. Through listening experiences 
listening has a direct relationship to all musical activities and is in a'l musical activities, the child may acquire an awareness and 
an essential element for proper musical growth. The following responsiveness to the tonal and rhythmic content of the music. 
points are emphasized: (1) Listening is the basis of all music With this knowledge he will not only enjoy musical growth, but 
learning; (2) musical insight, musical discrimination, tonal, he will have an ever increasing appreciation and understanding of 
rhythmic, and harmonic awareness are developed through listen- the music to which he listens. 
ing; (3) the listening program must include a wide variety of 


experiences based upon the child’s everyday activities; (4) musical - . 
growth can be fostered through discriminative listening and Test for Entrance into Select High School Band 


} responsiveness to tonal and rhythmic relationships. : Urtcaarp, Merton B. The Construction and Validation of a 
| Importance of the study. One of the chief objectives of the Test Designed to Measure the Degree of Preparedness for En- 
| developmental program of music education is to stress aural aware- trance into the Senior High School Select Band. ED. D. 

ness and discrimination. Through the best means available, ways Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 1950, 





must be found for developing sensitivity to tone, growth in 
musical comprehension, and the ability to recognize musical pat- THE PURPOSE of this study was to construct and validate a 
| terns. It is the duty of the teacher to guide the child in experiences band entrance test which would provide a more objective means 
i | so he may cultivate a discriminating skill in aural recognition of determining the musical qualities of the students desiring ad- 

of the phrase, tonal pattern, rhythmic pattern, mood, theme repeti- mission into the high school select band. The study could also 
tion, instrumentation, rhythmic accents, and any other knowledge _ reveal the areas of special instruction needed for each student, 
about music that will enhance its value. and indicate the adequacy of content and teaching methods gf the 


Procedure. Throughout the investigation listening refers to Preparatory program. f 
aural perception. Chapter II discusses the historical development _The general vrocedure followed these steps: (1) The selection 
of music listening in its formal stage as music appreciation. This of a jury of thirty musical experts; (2) selection of the test 
chapter discusses the fact that music appreciation applies to music elements: (3) administering the test; and (4) validating the test 
in the broad sense of being related to all phases of music, and The following test elements were considered important by the 
the more restricted sense of being offered as a subject in the jury and were used in the construction of the band entrance test: 

curriculum. a. Note and rest values. b. Knowledge of music symbols. ¢ 

Chapter III suggests ways for developing musical responsive- Knowledge of musical terms. d. Recognition of maior and minor 

ness and musical awareness to tone. Tone is one of the important key signatures. e. Performance aspects: (1) Posture, (2) 

aspects of music with which the child comes in contact in his Breath Control, (3) Attack of tone, (4) Release. of tone, (3) 

first musical experiences. Devices are given for developing sensi- Tone Quality, (6) Tuning. : 

tivity to tonal direction: high and low, up and down, intervals f. Articulation and rhythm: (1) Staccato stvle, ( 

and repeated tones. Ways have also been suggested for developing style, (3) Slurred style, (4) Dotted note rhythm, ( 

an awareness both aurally and visually for melody, phrase, and pation, (6) Triplet rhythm. __ , , 
tonal structure. g. Performance of scales: major, minor, and chromatic. 

Chapter IV shows an understanding of rhythm may be developed h. Sight reading. — 
through musical responsiveness and musical awareness. Since The test was administered as follows: It was divided into 
rhythm is movement, the child’s first acquaintance and understand- two parts, a written and a performance test; and was adminis- 
ing of rhythm in music is governed by his own physical experi- tered to 143 band students with above average, average, and be 
ences. Various methods for developing an aural and visual low average performance abilities, approximately equally dis- 
responsiveness to long and short durations, rhythmic patterns, tributed. pyteh ee 
accent, basic beat, and tempo are given. The validity and reliability of the test is indicated by the fol- 

The development of musical awareness and musical responsive- lowing findings : : : 
ness to harmony are discussed in Chapter V. Children are re- 1. High correlations were found between the scores obtained 
sponsive to a combination of tones at a very early age. Suggestions on the written part of the test and the scores obtained on the 
have been given for developing harmonic awareness through the performance part of the test. 
use of the piano, auto-harp, song bells, and recordings. It has 2. High correlations were found between the total scores ob- 
been shown that children at a very early age are responsive to tained on the test and the scores obtained on an accepted stand- 
chord color, simple harmonic progressions, and tonality. Ways ardized test of musical accomplishment. 
for developing awareness and understanding of harmony through 3._A significant relationship was found between the total scores 
part-singing have also been given. received on the band entrance test and the student's ability t 

) Music appreciation may be strengthened and developed through perform on the instruments. 

listening. Chapter VI shows that listening and music appreciation 4. The reliabilitv of the diference hetween the mean test scores 

are closely connected, in that there could be no appreciation nor received by students of various performance abilities was S® 

understanding of music without the ability to hear and respond nificant at the .05 level. — ; ayes ale 
to rhythmic and tonal design. Listening has an important relation- 5. An estimated coefficient of correlation of .97 was obtal 
ship to all musical activities, and appreciation constitutes a funda- on the test as a whole. 

mental aim in all musical activities. Since listening is interrelated TURN THE PAGE 
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The following areas of musical instruction were found to need 
emphasis 

1. Proper breath control. 

2. Ability to tune their instruments. 

3. Performance of various basic rhythmic patterns 

4. Recognition and performance of minor scales. 


Mississippi Rural School Music Program 


Moore, JAMES THOMAS An Investigation of the Music Pro- 
gram in Rural Secondary Schools of Mississippi. M. M.. The 
University of Southern California, 1951. 


Ir wAs the purpose of this study (1) to make a survey of 
secondary schools in rural Mississippi, with the idea of forming 
a uniform music program in the state; (2) to show the relation- 
ship between the school music program and music in the com- 
munity; and (3) to suggest a workable curriculum for the rural 
schools. 

Rural music education has been widely discussed during the 
past twenty-five years, and there is a great deal of information 
on that subject to be found in books written by recognized au- 
thorities on music education. Unlimited sources of information 
are the trade journals, in which can be found many enlightening 
articles by well known music educators. The Research Council 
of the Music Educators National Conference is another great 
fountain of information for the teacher. 

To complete this study, these sources, unpublished works, and a 
questionnaire sent to representative schools throughout the entire 
state of Mississippi, were used. 

After a careful review of the above sources and courses of 
study in music from several states, an entire chapter was de- 
voted to a music curriculum for rural schools. This curriculum 
gives the possibilities of offering minimum essentials and still 
maintain a well-rounded music program. It also contains ad- 
ditional courses that are desirable, but can be added when the 
schools find it possible to do so. 

The findings of this study are: 

1. Because of the relatively recent emergence of education in 
Mississippi, music education has not taken hold in all parts of the 
state. 

2. An effective music program in the schools is being initiated. 

3. The schools in general have inadequate music curriculums, 
none including general music. 

4. The size of the school has a great deal to do with the rel- 
ative adequacy of the musical offerings. 

5. Many of the schools are not making the best use of the 
music classes, both instrumental and choral. 

6. A definite lack of stress in the stringed instrument field is 
evident through the lack of orchestras. 

7. The musical offerings of most of the rural schools consist of 
performing groups only. 

The rehearsal time allotted to the performing groups is 
generally inadequate. 

9. Beginning instrumental students are, for the most part, be- 
ing taught privately. 

10. Due to the lack of the necessary number of pianos and the 
lack of class instruction technique, there is no piano class activity. 


Beginning Elementary Orchestra Techniques 


RopKEY, MARjorieE May. An Analysis of the Existing J. ethod; 
and Proposed Treatment of Beginning Elementary Or hesir, 
ea M. M., The University of Southern California 
1951. 


IT Is THE PURPOSE of this study to find or synthesize a begin. 
ning orchestra methed suitable for elementary school pupils, 

A text employing terminology not beyond the compreliension 
of the grade school pupil is sought. And because eye coordina. 
tion is still in its development stage for this age group, visual 
aids, notation, and type used should be large and well spaced so 
that the idea presented is clearly understood in a matter of 
minutes. 

Musical experiences at once brief and meaningful are of the 
utmost importance, also, as the typical pupil’s interest span js 
very short indeed. Picture examples are of greater value than 
word examples. Carefully graduated, the method should foster 
a feeling of successful progress. 

The ideal method would permit simultaneous playing for both 
the slow pupils and the more adept, each group on the level 
most challenging to its stage of development. 

Methods Employed in Gathering the Data 

The crux of the thesis consists of two parts: analysis of four- 
teen current beginning method books, and suggestions for the 
compilation of the ideal and presently non-existent elementary 
beginning method book. 

he analysis of fourteen published methods was based upon 
their suitability to the elementary instrumental program. The 
main points analyzed were visual aids, size of type used, interest 
value of the etudes, smoothness of progression, arrangement, 
and so on. An effort was made to select those honest in their 
profession of being method books for beginning orchestras from 
those discovered to be nothing but made over high school band 
method books. 

The second part of the thesis — suggestions for the com- 
pilation of the ideal elementary beginning method book — includes 
sections on the following: care and use of the instrument; il- 
lustrations of the hand, wrist, and embouchure; the finger chart; 
simplified drawing of the instruments; cross finger patterns; 
the problem of note reading; deficiencies in present methods re- 
garding note reading; presentation of the rudiments of music; 
presentation of musical terms, scales and intervals; numbering 
of the exercises; proper playing techniques; rhythm awareness; 
graded progression; beginning rudiments and advanced rud- 
ments; and techniques of arousing student interest. 

Twenty-nine illustrations, intended to clarify those phases in 
which the student needs most help from visual aids, have bee 
included. 

Considerable attention was devoted to suggestions for the new 
director concerning the first few days of rehearsals. 

Summary of Findings 

1. Current method books lack a realistic approach to the prob 
lems of the very youthful orchestra. 

2. A marked failure to capitalize on the potential benefits of 


visual aids exists throughout the field of elementary instrum 
education. TURN THE PAGE 





December 19-20, 1952...... 
February 14-19, 1953........ 


Feb. 27-March 3, 1953...... 
March 6-10, 1953................ 
March 18-21, 1953.............. 
March 29-April 1, 1953 
April 10-13, 1953 

April 17-21, 1953................ 
June 30-July 9, 1953.......... 
June 28-July 3, 1953........ 


March 25-31, 1954.............. 





Music Educators National Conference Calendar 


College Band Directors National Association, Chicago, Illinois, Sherman Hotel. 

American Association of School Administrators, NEA, national convention; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. (MENC will participate with AASA in a joint 
session on “Music and the Other Arts in Today’s Schools.”) 

Eastern Division Biennial Convention, Buffalo, New York, Statler Hotel. 

Southwestern Division Biennial Convention, Springfield, Missouri. 

Northwest Division Biennial Convention, Bellingham, Washington. 

California-Western Division Biennial Convention, Tucson, Arizona. 

Southern Division Biennial Convention, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Hotel Patten. 

North Central Division Biennial Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., Schroeder Hotel. 

International Conference on Music Education, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Education Association, ninety-first annual meeting; MENC annual 
summer meeting; Miami Beach, Fla. 

National Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 





— 
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DISPLAY — SHOWMANSHIP — PERFORMANSE 


Place Your Group on Wenger Risers 





Music educators, like concert artists, are most exacting in their 
requirements of a piano. These requirements must be fully met if educators are 


; . f to fulfill their task of developing musical talent. That is why the Baldwin 
Baldwin Standard of Piano Excellence nos ry pda itty be 


Grand, used by eminent concert artists, is selected by leading Schools, 
Conservatories and Colleges. In the practice rooms and studios of 

these same institutions where space is a factor, the Hamilton Vertical built 
by Baldwin is the overwhelming choice. 


In appraising pianos, remember—The only true measure of value is quality, 
and durability. We would welcome an opportunity to send you more information 
on Baldwin and Baldwin-built pianos. Write us TODAY. 





Builders of : Baldwin Grand Pianos @ Acrosonic Spinet Pianos ® Hamilton Vertical 
and Grand Pianos ® Baldwin Electronic Organs. 






WENGER RISERS— 

@ Set up faster— 

@ Take down faster— 

® Store more compactly— 


. . . than any other riser. 
Standard 18 section riser accom- 


modated 60-75 players, as pic- 


Pt Sediee dabei euubaawe $756.00 
Three-Step Riser for Standing 
Chorus, 15-18 Singers...... $38.70 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG TODAY 





WENGER 


MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA 
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3. The first experiences in instrumental training must be satis- 
fying ones, or else the pupil is apt to drop the work for some 
other field that succeeds in giving him a sense of satisfactory 
accomplishment. 

4. Cooperation of the parents should be enlisted; a great po- 
tential help is otherwise wasted. 

Instrumental music has enough value — or can have enough 
™ — for the spirit of the ordinary man to warrant every 
effort on the part of educators for an immediate improvement in 
the method of its common introduction. 


Northern California School Music Festivals 


Evans, Saran Exizasetu. School Music Festivals in Northern 

California. M.A., Stanford University, 1947. 

THE puRPOSE of this study was to investigate school music 
festivals (competitive and non-competitive) in forty-four coun- 
ties of northern California in an effort to find answers to the 
following questions: 

1. What types of festivals were being developed? 

2. What were the stated and real objectives of the partici- 
pants? 

3. To what degree were these objectives attained? 

One hundred and seventy-five schools were surveyed by post- 
card questionnaire or personal visitation with the following re- 
sults : 

At least twenty school music festivals were held in northern 
California during the previous year. Of this number only three 
were competition festivals held locally. Of the seventeen other 
festivals, five were county-wide, seven were city-wide, and the 
other five included schools within a designated area. 

The post-war festivals in northern California could be classi- 
fied into four definite types: 

1. The competition. 

The school-community festival, in which school and out- 
side groups joined forces to present a program for the community. 

The social festival in which school groups met for the pur- 
ae of gaining enriched musical and social experiences through 
performing for one and other. 

4. The display festival in which huge combined groups per- 
formed before a large audience. 

Music educators stated that the following objectives were at- 
aig to a high degree: 

. To prov ide motivation for the study of music. 
. To improve tastes in music. 

3. To provide opportunity for the social development of the 
student. 

4. To improve teaching methods through critical analysis of 
group performances and through interchange of ideas with other 
teachers. 

5. To further inter-school relationships. 

6. To improve school spirit. 

7. To contribute to community recreation. 

Other real objectives were obtained from written accounts 
of the various festivals, including: 

1. To improve the musical tastes of the community. 

2. To contribute to education for world peace. 

3. To sell the idea of public school music to the community, 
thereby influencing public opinion in behalf of drives for im- 
proved equipment, etc. 

It was concluded that there was no one festival plan which 
would meet every community’s needs. Each type of festival had 
its own particular advantages and shortcomings, and which one 
of the four types mentioned would prove most valuable in a 
given situation must be determined by the policy of the school 
administration and the needs of the school and community. 


A Study of Intonation Tendencies 


Morritt, R. Easton. A Study of Intonation Tendencies of Cer- 
tain Instruments Playing at Different Dynamic Levels. M.A., 
Brigham Young University, 1949. 

Purpose oF Stupy. The purpose of this study was to determine 
the extent of variation in intonation when the clarinetists, cor- 
netists, and flutists played the chromatic scale at the dynamic 
levels of fortissimo (ff), mezzoforte (mf), and pianissimo (pp), 
after having been previously tuned to the standard A-440. 

The measurements in deviation were recorded on tables and 
polygons showing how much variation occurred in terms of 
averages for the particular group of musicians tested. The tables 
and figures showing these averages are intended to give a clear 
graphic picture of the results of this study. 

A review of some of the literature pertaining to the impor- 
tance of intonation in bands and orchestras was made a part of 
this thesis. An attempt was made to show that the musician has 
certain definite responsibilities in the matter of ear training and 
that he can do much to improve the intonation of his playing 
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when an intelligent understanding of his problem becomes 4 part 
of his musical training. 

Methods of Study. Twenty-five clarinet players, twenty-five 
cornet players, and ten flute players were obtained for this 


study from the srigham Young University and Prov City 
Schools. The measuring tool was the Conn Chromatic Strobo- 
scope. The testing program was carried on under conditions 
approved by the physics department of the Brigham Young 
University. 

Findings. A partial review of literature revealed and 
stressed the importance of intonation as it concerns musicians 
and directors of the instrumental ensemble. It also Sux gested 
with emphasis the need of early training of young musicians jp 
the acquisition of skill in the perception of pitch. 

A brief review of the literature revealed, among other things, 
that the clarinet as an instrument presents a difficult intonation 
problem to the player. It was pointed out the importance of 
clarinetists having an intelligent understanding of the clarinet, 
and also of their having sufficient ear training to enable them 
to get adequate response from the instrument. In order that an 
intelligent understanding be achieved, a great deal of objective 
information is needed to help musicians solve many of the 
intonational problems. 

The recorded profile reveals, with the exception of the first 
three notes in the lower register of the clarinet, and also D?”, 
that the musicians used in this study have a tendency to play their 
instruments sharp from A-440. 

The literature indicates a lack of objective studies determining 
tendencies in pitch for the cornet. The data used in this study 
reveal that the lower notes of the chromatic scale for the cornet 
have a tendency to be played flat from A-440, and the notes 
of the middle register have pitch tendency that stay rather close 
to A-440, while those of the upper register have mean devia. 
tions that are on the sharp side from A-440. 

Some of the literature gives the flute credit for being the most 
perfectly tuned scale of all the woodwind instruments. In the 
analysis of the polygon prepared from the data used in this 
study, the cpnclusions could be that the flute furnishes reasons for 
concern in the problem of intonation. 


The English Madrigal 


Bier, Litntaxn. The English Madrigal and Its Educationa 

I’alues. Duquesne University, 1948. 

Purpose: The purpose of this thesis is to study the history 
and the divisions in English madrigal music, along with their 
characteristics and principal composers, and to present available 
material that will give evidence of the growing demand for 
English madrigals as a part of the literature in use chorally 
everywhere. 

The author consulted books, periodical articles, and records 
bearing upon the following points: 

1. The facts about the historical development of the English 
madrigal. 

2. The three divisions in English madrigals and their charat- 
teristics. 

3. The principal composers of the English madrigal school and 
their use in junior and senior high schools today 

4. Evaluation of English madrigal music in books, and re- 
cordings available. 

Replies were received from junior and senior high schools, and 
colleges located in five western Pennsylvania counties. 

1. Junior High Schools. Of fifty-five replies, eight stated that 
English madrigals are being used in their music classes. The 
enrollment of these schools ranged from 150-659 students. 

Senior High Schools. Of sixty-nine replies, twenty-nine 
stated that English madrigals are being used in their music 
classes. The enrollment of these schools ranged from 150-1,800 
students. 

3. Colleaes. Of fifteen colleges in Pennsylvania, twelve stated 
that madrig2ls are being used in their musical activities. Eleven 
of these colleges have music schools, while the twelfth one has 
onlv a chorus. 

Conclusion: First of all, unaccompanied singing approaches 4 
pure means fer vocal expression. Jt enhances the meaning of an 
idea expressed musicallv. Madrigal singing requires careful and 
comnlete use of the voice, because the voice alone must carry 
the burden of expression. 

Secondly, unaccompanied singing facilitates more careful lister- 
ing. Listening is the completion of the musical experience which 
is approached through hearing. It is in this approach that the 
madrigal choir justifies itself and gives richer rewards than 
those given by the venersl chorus that sings only accompanied 
music. In madrig¢al singin the singer is free to listen to whats 
going on tonally, harmonissl'y. and dynamically. 

A third value which is significant in a madrigal choir is found 
in the tvpe of material available. The madrigal choir has 4 
wealth of beautiful music especially suited to its needs 
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No. 412 Trombone in Bé 





No. 217 Lightweight Trumpet in Bb and A 


Working Wonders with Today’s Young Bandsmen 


Many a young musician—virtually lost in the crowd of the average scho- 
lastic band—has found himself as if by magic when he starts playing a Buescher quality 
instrument. It’s happening constantly with Buescher ‘400” brasses. Almost overnight 
it seems, new section leaders develop . . . hesitant and uncertain players display new 
sureness and confidence . . . others, more or less unnoticed before, show solo potential- 
ities. That’s what you can expect with that “400” perfection of tone, the flawless in- 
tonation, the incredibly swift and sure action and response. Your Buescher 


dealer invites you to see and try his new “400’s.” See him this week. 
y y 


~ 
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ELKHART e@ INDIANA PRONOUNCED “BISHER” 
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Charm learner’s interest 


Important to all music teachers is 
the re-discovering of the modern reed 
organ as a helpful aid in teaching 
music easier, faster — and at surpris- 
ing low cost! Foremost among these 
versatile instruments, in the teacher's 
need, is the easy-to-play Estey FoLD- 
ING Organ. 


Folds away ... Easy to carry 
+. costs only $175 


Here's a versatile instrument that 
holds the pitch, never requires tun- 
ing, has no stops to master. Both 
children and adults delight in play- 
ing it. Producing a tone which is 
consistent in dynamic intensity and 
quality, it speeds accurate ear train- 
ing. Easily portable, the Estey FoLD- 
ING Model is used by schools to aug- 
ment orchestra, band or vocal work. 

The price —only $175, plus freight! 
Be first to improve your school music 
program. Write for new folders now. 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF FINE ORGAN MAKING 


= ~~ i Pitt 
Estey Organ Corporation, Brattleboro |8, Vermont 


Please send me illustrated folder of all Estey 
Models, and name of neorest dealer 


Nome —_ 





Address 
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A COUNTY-WIDE 


School Music Program 


HERE is another story of school music in action—an ex- 

ample of the results of missionary effort combined with 

administrative vision and leadership, group planning and 

public support. The information was supplied for the 

Journal by Edyth Long, county coordinator of music for 
Lancaster County, South Carolina. 


ANCASTER county is one of the few 
LE counties in South Carolina to provide 
for a county-wide music program. 
The office of county coordinator of music, 
which was established by Joe C. Plyler, 
county superintendent of education, at the 
beginning of the 1951-1952 school year, in 
its routine services reaches the small rural 
schools, some of which now have a music 
program for the first time. 

One of the first steps was to set up a 
library in the central office from which all 
the teachers in the county could get music 
materials. The office also affords a place 
where teachers may meet to plan their 
music programs and consult with the co- 
ordinator. The coordinator’s office is lo- 
cated in the county building, and is a part 
of the offices of the county superintendent 
of education. 

A big advantage in working from a 
central place is that materials can be 
pooled and used by all the county schools. 
An unexpected advantage of such an 
organization was discovered when it was 
found that some materials in one school 
which were not in use were just what 
were needed in another school. 

All the music teachers of the county 
met together to plan the purchase of new 
materials and to budget the music fund to 
the best advantage of all concerned. It 
was found that in buying music, economy 
and efficiency were served by having the 
orders from all of the schools consoli- 


dated. Now the purchase of all music for 
Lancaster county schools is through the 
office of the county coordinator of music. 

The Lancaster county music teachers 
decided that they would like to plan 
regular meetings which could be work- 
shops for special problems, or for phases 
of teaching in which the sharing of ideas 
could be helpful. The first of these ses- 
sions was held last fall at Central Gram- 
mar School in Lancaster. 

If anyone had passed by the school they 
would have known that the subject of the 
session was folk dancing and singing 
games. The teachers sang and played 
the games together, and had as much fun 
as their students. In such workshops the 
teachers with experience have given help 
to the newcomers, and the new teachers 
have given fresh ideas to the old hands. 
One thing about these get-togethers is 
that it is hard to go home. Each teacher 
wants to tell about her pet song or about 
her favorite music anr~eciation lesson. 
There is certainly rn _-K of enthusiasm 
when the Lancaster .unty music teachers 
meet together, even after a busy day at 
school. 

Throughout the county, the teachers in 
the elementary school are making music 
a part of the children’s everyday experi- 
ence. In the larger schools there are spe- 
cial music teachers to help the classroom 
teachers with the music program for their 
grades. The music teachers also help en- 





The music teachers of Lancaster county meet in the county music office to work together on 
plans for the year. They are finding how instrumental activities can enrich the music program 
as Carolyn McElrath plays the xylophone and Bette King plays the auto-harp, a very popular 
instrument with Lancaster county children. Seated, left to right are Misses McElrath, Frances 
Corry, Edyth Long, county coordinator of music, Bette King, and Kate Hill. Standing are 
Mrs. F. A. Taylor, Mrs. B.M. Ellison, Jr., Miss Clara Steele, and Mrs. Emil Emanuel 
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rich the schvol program by assisting in 
assembly programs. 

The smaller schools of the county are 
yisited once a week by the coordinator. 
All of these schools have purchased some 
materials for their music program. With 
the aid of recordings, it is possible to 
cafry on a variety of musical activities. 
The teachers in these schools have met in 
the county music office to study and plan 
the music materials which they use in 
their classes. 

All of the high schools in the county 
kave choral and instrumental organiza- 
tions available to the students. Included in 
the curriculum are mixed chorus, boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs, and small ensembles 
such as quartets and sextets. In all of the 
high schools there is either an organized 
band, or plans are being made for the 
beginning of instruction in band instru- 
ments. 

The coordinator of music in Lancaster 
county, prior to taking this post, taught 
for several years in the Lancaster City 
Schools. She has one day a week free 
to visit the schools that have music 
helpers, and to work with the teachers 
and the pupils. She is in the county office 
afternoons and Saturdays to make plans 
for the countywide music program. 

The choral work in the Lancaster High 
School is in charge of Carolyn McElrath. 
Kate Hill, Bette King, and Clara Steele 
are the special music teachers in the six 
elementary schools of the city. Frances 
Corry teaches all the music in the Ker- 
shaw schools, and Mrs. F. A. Taylor in 
the Buford schools. Mrs. Emil Emanuel 
teaches public school music at MacDonald 
Green School two days a week, and for 
the first time this year, Flat Creek School 
has a part-time music teacher, Mrs. B. M. 
Ellison, Jr. Band directors in the county 
are B. L. Watkins and Roy Sigler. 

All the music teachers in the county 
are members of the South Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, and of the SCEA 
music division, the South Carolina Music 
Educators Association which is the state 
unit of the MENC. They also belong to 
the NEA, of which the Music Educators 
National Conference is a department. 
This makes their professional affiliations 
100 per cent. 

The teachers take an active part in the 
activities of these organizations. They and 
their schools participate in the clinics and 
festivals sponsored by the state organiza- 
tions and Winthrop College. In October 
last year a music clinic was held in Lan- 
caster for.the county teachers and for 
teachers from nearby counties. The grade 
teachers and the music teachers of the ele- 
mentary schools participated in the work- 
shop and helped with the arrangements. 

Through the backing of the county 
superintendent of education, the Lancaster 
county board of education, the school 
administrators, and with the enthusiasm 
of the grade and music teachers, aided by 
the interest” and support of the public, 
Lancaster County does have reason to be 
proud of its music program. 

—Epytu Lone, coordinator of music, 
Lancaster County Schools, Lancaster 
South Carolina. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY School 
of Music, George Howerton, dean, an- 
nounces the organization of a com- 
munity-wide group to be known as the 
Northwestern University Chamber Music 
Society. The’ society will present a series 
of six concerts at Lutkin Hall on the 
Evanston Campus during the 1952-53 
school year. The purpose of the society 
is to broaden the opportunity for stu- 
dents and the public to increase their 
knowledge and appreciation of chamber 

sic, 
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Recent issues that 
are winning wide 
acceptance— 


OUR JUNIOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA—Arrangements 
by Lorrain E. Watters 


Supplies a splendid repertoire for 
Grade and Jr. High orchestras. Attrac- 
tive selections of good quality. Includes 
an Advanced Violin Part and Violin B 
Part for Jr. High groups. 


Piano-Conductor—$1.00 Parts, ea.—.60 





CHORALE-TIME 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


43 Chorales, Warm-up Exercises, 
and Instrumental Drills 


Arranged or Composed by 
L. W. Chidester 


Fresh, interesting, and practical ma- 
terial. Besides the helpful chorales, 
warm-up and tune-up exercises, there 
are individual instrumental drills with 
harmonized accompaniments. 

Conductor—$!.00 Parts, ea.—.60 





ACHIEVEMENT CHORAL 
COLLECTION 


For Soprano, Alito & Baritone 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Merle J. Isaac 

A good repertoire of 14 three-part 
(SAB) choruses for Junior High 
groups. 


CARL FISCHER. :< 


Music 1872-1952 
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The Instructor of 
VIOLIN 
BEGINNERS 


will find it valuable 
to know these de- 
sirable works— 
(LISTED ALPHABETICALLY) 


Walter ANGUS 
—The Angus Approach 
to Violin Playing 
Utilizes 3rd position start for 
young pupils. 
(03733) $1.25 


Samuel BARBAKOFF 


—Fiddling By the Numbers 
A rote method. Simplest of 
procedures. Illustrated by Tom 
O’Brien. 

(03747) $1.25 


George BORNOFF 
—Finger Patterns (Basic 
Method for Strings) 


Violin 
(©3550) $1.25 
Parts also available for Viola, 
Cello, and Bass. (Send for Folder 
on Violin Works by George 
Bornoff) 


Carl GORDON 
—How To Play the Violin 
—Book 1 C Approach 


(03689) $1.50 
—Book 1 D Approach 
(03690) $1.50 
—Book 2 
(03691) $1.00 


George PERLMAN 
—Fun With a Fiddle 

(A Primer) 
Unique procedures. Attractive 
materials. Illustrated by Sidney 
H: Siegal. 
(03727) $1.50 
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offers your school 
so much more than 
any other organ! 


BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Look them al/ over in detail . . . com- 


pare the tone, performance and mu- 


sical variety. You'll find Connsonata 
offers more value, more gorgeous, 
rich, pure-organ tones, and a wider 
selection and range of true solo 
“voices.” No other organ offers so 
much for the money! You can depend 
on Connsonata, too, because it is a 


development of the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Laboratories of 

G. CONN LTD., world’s largest 
manufacturer of band and orches- 


tra instruments. 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


4 MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
PRICES 
START AT 
$1264 


| CONNSONATA, Div. of C. G. CONN LTD., 
| Elkhart, indiana, Dept. 1153 


Send free literature on 
Connsonata. 
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ARE YOU TELLING THEM? 


HE first year of teaching is a critical 

| time for young people. For some it 

is a time of disillusionment, and mar- 

riage is not solely responsible for the 
mortality rate. 

Now, it is possible to travel in the 
jungle and come out alive, but you don’t 
go in equipped with a fur coat and wool 
gloves. It is equally possible to get 
through that first difficult year of teaching 
and be available for a second-year con- 
tract. 

As I have talked with young teachers I 
have sometimes wondered if we are not 
sending them out with fur coats, if you 
please, instead of mosquito nets. 

‘hat are you telling them, these eager 
young people, these young teachers-to-be 
with a light of missionary zeal in their 


eyes? 
+ 


Are you telling them that not all school 
boards are composed of college graduates 
with the best interests of the children and 
the community at heart? Are you telling 
them that there are still school board 
members whose formal education stopped 
at the third grade? 

I was told, through what the news com- 
mentators call a “reliable” source, of a 
school board that was voting on the pur- 
chase of music for a county music festival. 
One member opposed buying the music— 
he thought there should be an investiga- 
tion first. “What would you investigate?” 
he was asked. He didn’t know—he just 
thought there should be one. 

Are you telling them that school boards 
have been known to tell their music teach- 
ers what kind of music to teach? Will 
they know how to handle such a situation 
should it arise? 

Are you telling them how to get along 
with local superintendents? Are you tell- 
ing them that along with those wh» like 
music and give every possible support to 
the music program there are those who 
actually dislike music, or who feel that it 
is a waste of valuable schoo! time? 

Are you telling them that there are 
superintendents who still think that music 
is an extracurricular activity and should 
be treated as such? Yes, I know that the 
Ohio High School Standards says on 
page 93: “Each . . . high school shall 
offer a minimum of one unit in music. . . 
An offering of two units is strongly rec- 
ommended.” But not all of the estimable 
gentlemen in Ohio have read the book 
carefully. Perhaps your state has some 
such provision. If it does, do your teach- 
ers-to-be know it? 

No, this is not exaggeration. A superin- 
tendent, fortunately not my own, told me 
not too many years ago that music was 
extracurricular, and in his school they 
expected all such activities to be self-sup- 
porting. In other words, the music teacher 
must give enough pay programs to buy 
music for commencement. 

Are you telling them that some superin- 
tendents do all they can to give music 


equal consideration with other subjects in 
the curriculum, but that others schedule 
music in any spot that is left after the 
rest of the program is worked out? I am 
thinking here of a friend who met her 
high school chorus in three or four install- 
ments, yet she was expected to give oper- 
ettas as well as a Christmas concert 
and commencement music by the chorus, 

Are you telling them that there actually 
are other subjects in the curriculum be- 
sides music, some of them even rather 
important and equally (well, almost) de- 
serving of consideration in the allotment 
of funds? 

Are you telling them, these young peo- 
ple who have grown up with generous 
allowances or with dads who handed over 
money whenever asl:e1, that some school 
boards are engaged in constant struggle 
to meet expenses and wo, therefove, most 
inconsiderately think «nemistry textbooks 
are more important than the equipment 
the music teacher requests? 

When these young folks get out of your 
college preparatory courses are they going 
to be able to fit into such situations? You 
have told them they must use a great deal 
of sight-reading material for their bands 
and choruses, remember? Or if you didn't, 
who does write those magazine articles, 
anyway? Sure, it is ideal. So is indoor 
plumbing. But not everyone can have it. 
A lot of very fine teaching is done by 
teachers working in schools with a pau- 
city of equipment. No, it isn’t easy, but it 
can be done. 

aa 


In a panel discussion group at the 
Philadelphia convention, I mentioned this 
problem of equipment and no funds with 
which to obtain what is often considered 
as the minimum equipment. A suggested 
solution was this: make a list of your 
needs and see that it gets into the budget. 
But a friend of mine teaching in a poor 
school reminded me that some schools are 
not financially situated even to have a | 
budget. They struggle along, months be- ) 
hind in the payment of bills. Are school 
boards to be blamed for looking with 
jaundiced eye upon the music teacher who 
presents what she considers is a minimum 
music budget, but which they see only as 
the source of more insulting letters from 
suppliers who want their money—now! 

Are you telling them they may have 
music rooms with no equipment, no radio, 
no victrola, no recordings, no rhythm 
instruments, no library books, no supple- 
mentary texts? 

Have you told them they may not even 
have a room? The band meets in 
auditorium-gym if or when available, the 
chorus sits on bleachers to sing, 
classes are held in rooms so crowded there 
isn’t even a chair for the music teacher's 
equipment? The magazine pictures 
school music rooms are not the norm. 

I know a music teacher who meets her 
high school classes in a small building 0 
the school grounds. If it rains everyone 
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WOODWINDS... 
ond spend less money. 
Ask your deoler about this woodwind 
combination that beats all competition 
in all 3 price classes—for all players! 
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CLARINET OUTFIT 





No. 300—Ebonite 
No. 302—Grenadilla wood 
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Made in France 
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No. 400—Grenadilla wood, perma-forged 
keys, perma-post construction. $155.00 


MARTIN 


ade in France 


CLARINET OUTFIT 


No. 1—Superb artist quality, still at low- 
est price of all first line clarinets. Finest 
natural Grenadilla, with perma-forged 
keys ond perma-post construction. 


$199.50 


All prices include case and Federal Tox. 








Martin Freres alto and bass 
clarinets, oboe and English 
horn also available. Write for 
illustrated literature today. 
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gets wet going to class. A previous class 
may have filled the stove with coal, in 
which case (if the day is cold) those sit- 
ting near the stove bake to a turn before 
class is over, while those near the door get 
chilblains. 

The norm lies somewhere between this 
situation and the super-equipped class- 
room. Do your young teachers know what 
to do in either situation? 

Are you telling them that when they 
go out as teachers they will be living in 
glass houses? In college they have been 
able to do very much as they pleased. Are 
you telling them that this is going to be 
different, very different? It might be wise 
to send them to the zoo to look at the 
monkeys, and then ask them if they would 
be willing to live as publicly as that. They 
will have about the same privacy, only in 
the monkey house the doors are closed 
after visiting hours. Let the new girl 
teacher try coming home after midnight 
with a male escort and she will learn the 
difference. 

Are you telling them that dating the 
boy the board president’s daughter wants 
is more damning than not being able to 
keep order in junior high? 


aa 


Are you telling them that those beauti- 
ful methods outlines may not work? Are 
you giving them a teaching blueprint 
flexible enough to meet all situations? I 
recall a girl in one of my classes who, no 
matter what the problem presented, asked, 
“But what would you do if you had all 
eight grades in one room?” Are you tell- 
ing them how to meet this situation as 
well as the one in which there are five 
sections in each grade? 

Are you acquainting them with your 
state music standards, and with state 
school laws which may affect them? 

Are you teaching them that initiative is 
as essential to success in the music class- 
room as it is anywhere else? 

Are you teaching them how to get along 
with others? The music department is 
sometimes called the public relations de- 
partment of the school, so that the music 
teacher more than any other except the 
superintendent needs to know how to 
work amicably with the PTA president, 
local choir directors, the program com- 
mittees of all the clubs and lodges in town, 
and other teachers—by all means, with 
other teachers. Because music groups 
cross class lines, the music teacher is get- 
ting into somebody’s hair more often than 
any other teacher. 

You know how (or do you?) the PTA 
program chairman may call up at 1:15 
p.m. to ask for the girls’ trio for PTA 
that night. One of the girls rides the 
school bus leaving immediately after the 
closing bell. How do you get the girls 
together for a rehearsal and still retain 
the friendship of the history and math 
teachers? Or do you say it cannot be done, 
refuse to let them perform, and get a 
reputation in the community for being 
non-cooperative ? 

Are you telling them that they had 
better learn to play the piano? The music 
teacher can get along without playing if 
she has five good high school accom- 
panists, yes, with even two or one, if they 
are the unwearying sort. But what about 
the schools where there are none? What 
then ? 

Are you telling them the relative values 
of being able to do a concerto or two—or 
all of them, for that matter—and being 
able to transpose “Sweet Adeline” into 
<4 key? It might be well to look into 
this. 
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— gracefully designed, 
fine toned; 19%” long, 

4%” bell; modernistic braces and finger 
hook; fast-action, short-travel, large cal- 
ibre, nickel-silver valves; pearl finger 
tips; adjustable change to A. Complete 
with lyre and silver-plated professional 
mouthpiece 


Brass, gold-lacquered ONLY $60 


($75.00 complete with case as illustrated) 


AND that is just one instrument in a 
complete line which includes cornets, 
trombones, and harmony instruments, 
among them the finest low-priced bas- 
ses on the market today!...All 
Lafayettes carry a written Gretsch 
Guarantee...all are made by Couesnon 
& Cie, Paris — famous for top-ranking 
musical instruments since 1827... all 
unequalled for beauty, tone and per- 
formance in the economy price range! 


GENEROUS NEW GRETSCH TALENT TEST 
RENTAL PLAN makes Lafayette easily 
available through your nearby Gretsch 
dealer, Mail coupon for FREE DETAILS. 
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The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. MEJI152 


Send me pictures and prices to prove | get 
the most for my school budget with Lofay- 
ette brass on the convenient Gretsch Talent 
Test Rental Plan. No obligation. 
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Cold-Weather 
Playing Calls For 


““ HOLTON 


PRECISION-PLASTIC 
MOUTHPIECES 


You won't need to spend a lot of time 


warming up your mouthpiece this fall | 
and winter, if you use a new Holton | 


Precision-Plastic Mouthpiece. 

For all brass instruments, these new 
mouthpieces are precision machined from 
solid rod stock. This means they are 
made accurate and remain accurate in 
every detail. Comfortable to the touch 
in all temperatures, but especially appre- 


ciated NOW, when metal mouthpieces | 


freeze on the lips on cold, blizzardy foot- 
ball days. 


Available for Cornet, Trumpet, 
French Horn, Trombone, Bari- 
tone and Bass. See your 
Holton Dealer. 





Frank HOLTON 


and Co. 


324 N. Church St., 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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Are you telling them that music teach- 
ing is not all fun, not all glamour. Yes, 
there is the spring concert with an orchid 
and words of appreciation from the 
chorus, but music teaching is more than 
that. 

It is being patient with junior high boys 
who can’t sit still or keep still. It is not 
flying into a rage when some student says 
hill billy music accompanied by the 
gui-tar beats old opery any day. It is 
being patient with the children who are 
not musicians and who never will be, so 
far as you can see. It is being diplomatic 
with the trouble makers, with those who 
flatter you to your face and knife you 
when your back is turned. 

And, finally, are you telling them that 
teaching music is one of the grandest jobs 
anyone can have? They are going to teach 
a subject that will bring pleasure and sol- 
ace to their pupils as the years come and 
go. There are going to be difficulties, 
plenty of them, but the rewards more 
than compensate. Are you telling them 
that ? 

Mary Horrman, West Union Ohio. 


Home-Grown Symphony 


PUBLICATION which every music edu- 
A ator will welcome is “The Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra. How 
to Organize and Develop It.’” It discusses 
the “know-how” or “how-to-do-it” behind 
the development of the community sym- 
phony orchestra which has come into its 
own, so to speak, during the last ten years. 
This booklet is especially welcomed by 
the profession of music education, not 
only because many members of the MENC 
are also members of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, but because 
music educators are increasingly aware of 
their role and responsibilities in providing 
a planned program whereby music edu- 
cation in the schools is simultaneously 
contributing to the musical life in the 
community—and developing resources for 
the “carry-over” so vital to the success- 
ful fruition of the work in the schools. 
In the introduction to the manual, “The 
Community Symphony Orchestra,” Alan 
Watrous (an MENC member and former 
music educator), manager of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Symphony Orchestra and pres- 
ident of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, Inc. says: “Should any reader 
be influenced by this manual to start a 
symphony orchestra, his peaceful way of 
life will be shattered forever after, and 
all those who have trod the path before 
him offer condolences. However, if any 
reader of this manual is not moved to 
participate in the development of a sym- 
phony orchestra, he may consider himself 
the recipient of widespread sympathy col- 
ored with a tinge of pity because he will 
be missing one of the most exciting, thrill- 
ing and gratifying experiences possible.” 
A review of the contents of the manual 
indicates the comprehensiveness of its 
coverage. We find chapters devoted to the 
following: (1) Today’s Symphony Or- 
chestras of the United States. (2) Form- 
ing the Community Symphony—objects 
of purpose, constitutions, bylaws, execu- 
tive board. (3) Orchestra Personnel—lo- 
cating available local personnel, import- 
ing players, building resident personnel, 
continuing personnel work. (4) The Con- 
ductor—selection of conductor, analysis 
sheet of the needs of commuhity and 
orchestra as a help in determining choice 


1The Community Symphony Ovehesive, How 
to Organize and Develop It. Helen Thomp- 
son, executive secretary, American “Symphony 
Orchestra League, Inc. Charleston, 
American Symphony Orchestra League. $1.00. 
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Master Classes under such 
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Albert Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illus- 
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of conductor, the conductor’s job, rela- 
tionship to orchestra units. (5) The 
Manager—relationship to orchestra units, 
requirements for manager. (6) Symphony 
Women’s Committees—basic concepts for 
women’s committees, form of organiza- 
tion, projects. (7) Financing—two basic 
policies, sources of support, joint, fund- 
raising plans, goods and services in lieu 
of cash. (8) Campaigns—contribution 
solicitations. (9) Publicity—sell the mu- 
sic, visual media, auditory media. (10) 
The Orchestra’s Responsibility for Cul- 
tural Leadership in the Community— 
establishment of high musical standards, 
encouragement of creative work, encour- 
agement of solo talent, coordination of 
community’s cultural activities. 

Mrs. Thompson has done a most credit- 
able piece of work in so clearly delineat- 
ing the problems inherent in con nunity 
orchestra development and management. 
Because of her own personal contact with 
these problems, she has been able to 
organize the contents in a manner which 
provides a veritable “know-how” source 
book. —VANETT LAWLER 
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Comments 


WANT to congratulate you on the 

April-May issue of the JourNaL. I 

have found every article exceptionally 
interesting and have been especially im- 
pressed with Eugene Reichenthal’s report 
on “Music in the British Schools.” In 
1949 I visited schools in London and in 
Leamington, and I agree with everything 
he has written—in particular the beautiful 
tone one hears in the voices of the boys 
whose voices are changing. I have worked 
with my boys since and have had some 
interesting results. 

I have an item that I believe might be 
of interest in your column entitled “Shop 
Talk.” In our schools we teach music 
appreciation in every grade, and in grade 
six we do some singing of words with the 
themes of different selections. For in- 
stance, when we study Sir Edward Elgar 
we sing “Land of Hope and Glory” to the 
recording of “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
In one of my sixth grades today the 
teacher was working on MacDowell and 
had used “To a Water-Lily” as a num- 
ber to be listened to. One of her boys 
wrote the following words to the theme 
of it, and when the class sang it in unison 
I thought of the tone I had heard in Eng- 
land and how much these children in 
Chelsea were enjoying good tone and 
beautiful music. 


























F Dark-ness cov-ers them with night, Still, still they lie. — 


I was especially pleased because this is 
in a district where the children do not 
have the home background one might find 
in a community that is not an industrial 
city such as Chelsea. I told the boy who 
wrote these words that I would send 
this story to you. If you think it worth 
while to put in the JouRNAL, you may be 
assured of a very appreciative boy, and a 
teacher and class who will be more than 
pleased—to say nothing of how I shall 
feel. The teacher is Helen Heifetz; the 
boy is Robert Brochu, grade six, Wil- 
liams School, Chelsea 50, Massachusetts. 

—Rira A. KINSELLA, supervisor of ele- 
mentary music, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


Band Instruments Needed 
for Korean Schools 


HE ARTICLE by Stuart J. Ling else- 

where in this issue of the JouRNAL 

lends special interest to an appeal re- 
ceived for aid from music educators in se- 
curing musical instruments for Korean 
schools. The Save the Children Federa- 
tion offers to ship any instruments made 
available. 

“When we learn the bare facts of con- 
ditions in Korea, they are staggering to 
us in America,” writes Mrs. Aileen No- 
vick, staff member of the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. “Schools are among the 
worst casualties of the communistic war 
against the Korean people. Forty per cent 
ot all school buildings were bombed and 
shelled beyond repair and many others 
were left in shambles by retreating 
troops.” 

One of the interesting appeals for 
help about which we can do something 

S$ come in a letter from Henry 
Appenzeller, who recently returned from 
Korea. He says: 

“Before I left Korea for the States, on 
this trip, the principal of Paichai High 
School of Seoul, of which I was principal 
for twenty years, came with a list of band 
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Here’s the NEW band method 
that speeds up learning proc- 
esses; provides a flexible teach- 
ing plan fitting YOUR ideas; 
has easy piano accompani ts; 
provides accomplishment charts 
to motivate progress. Melodies 
are given preference throughout 

+ - contains enough melodies to 
make a course in itself. 
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Results with School Bands” and “The 
Prescott Technic System.” 
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instruments which the boys needed. It 
seems that the main part of the band with 
its instruments was taken over lock, stock 
and barrel by the Korean army. I heard 
them perform at one of the Paichai cele- 
brations and they were a credit to the 
school. Brass bands are part of every 
school event of any size and at all ath- 
letic gatherings, and the high schools are 
the training point for these bands. Kore- 
ans are very musical and during World 
War II it was their music which was the 
one avenue of expression not curtailed by 
their Japanese overlords. War and the 
necessity of their flight from Seoul and 
other cities has destroyed much of the 
little that they had, particularly such 
things as musical instruments which have 
to be lugged along as impedimenta in the 
flight for life. So any instruments—band 
instruments particularly, being more dur- 
able for transportation than string instru- 
ments—would be most gratefully received, 
not only by this one school of which 
I have direct knowledge, but by the 
many struggling institutions now study- 
ing on the hillsides and in tents provided 
by our friends, the Save the Children 
Federation.” 

Here is a project that can be under- 
taken immediately to help these valiant 
people to whom music means so much. 
Durable secondhand band instruments of 
good quality will be gratefully received 
and sent overseas by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. Pack, address and ship 
postpaid to: Save the Children Federa- 
tion, 8 Washington Place, New York 3, 
New York. Be sure to mark packages, 
“Music for Korea.” 


PROPOSED ALBUM OF 
BAND RECORDINGS 


HE National Interscholastic Music 

Activities Commission (successor to 

the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association), and the College 
Band Directors National Association have 
endorsed a proposed album of band re- 
cordings to be issued by Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc. This album will consist of a 
balanced program of band music, to in- 
clude the following selections: 


“ITALIAN IN ALGIERS”—Overture, 
Rossini-Cailliet 

“SYMPHONY NO. 19” (ist Movt.), Mias- 
kovsky 

“RUMBOLERO”, Morton Gould 

“SUITE FRANCAISE” (Two Movts.), 
Milhaud 

“PROCESSION OF NOBLES”, Rimsky- 
Korsakov-Leidzen 

“THE KING AND I”—Selections, Rod- 
gers-Bennett 

“THE BLUE TAIL FLY”, Clare Grund- 
man 

“POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE NO. 4”, 
Edward Elgar 


Columbia Records, Inc., will designate 
an eminent conductor to lead this group. 
The two participating National Associa- 
tions request that you kindly express 
your support of this worth-while project 
by writing: Columbia Records, Inc., Edu- 
cational Dept., 799 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

& 


TEXAS MUSIC CONSULTANT. V. J. 
Kennedy has been appointed state con- 
sultant in music by the Texas State 
Education Agency. Mr. Kennedy held a 
teaching fellowship at the University of 
Texas the past two years, teaching 
theory in the School of Music, and prior 
to that he was head of the music edu- 
cation department at the University 
of Omaha, 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF ORCHESTRA- 
TION, Kent W. Kennan. [New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.] 321 pp. $5.65. 


Kent Kennan, well-known American com- 
poser and Professor of Music at the 
University of Texas, has made an in- 
valuable contribution to the teaching 
of orchestration. Teachers of this art 
have long been at a loss for a text to be 
used in classroom work. They recommend 
Rimsky Korsakoff's excellent manual on 
the subject; however, this book assumes 
that the student already is familiar with 
instruments, their technique, and general 
characteristics. For a fine book on the 
technical features of the instruments, 
Cecil Forsyth’s “Orchestration” is often 
used, but this is largely a _ technical 
reference work used as supplementary 
material to such a book as Rimsky Korsa- 
koff’s. The great need has always been 
for a text that would combine the admir- 
able features of both of these books; 
this synthesis has been achieved by Kent 
Kennan. 

The book is designed to be used for 
a year’s course in orchestration. The 
author discusses the individual instru- 
ments, their ranges, techniques, special 
effects, and deficiencies. Special chapters 
are devoted to scoring for string, wood- 
wind, and brass ensembles, as well as 
the problems of orchestrating for full 
orchestra. Lastly, there is an extremely 
important chapter discussing the diffi- 
culties involved in scoring for high 
school orchestras. 

Each chapter is designed as a lesson, 
and it is followed by a set of exercises. 
The book contains abundant examples 
taken from the entire orchestral litera- 
ture including many modern works. “The 
Technique of Orchestration” is a valu- 
able contribution to musical pedagogy, 
and should be welcomed by all students 
and teachers of the subject. 

—George Bielow 


MOZART AND HIS PIANO CONCER- 
TOS, by C. M. Girdlestone. (Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press) 
511 pp. $5.00. 


C. M. Girdlestone, a fine English scholar, 
has written the first book to deal ex- 
clusively with the twenty-three con- 
certos Mozart composed for the piano. 
Although these concertos are among 
Mozart’s greatest inspirations they have 
been “neglected both by pianists and 
scholars. One of the purposes of this 
book is to bring to the attention of all 
musicians this great wealth of im- 
portant musical literature, receiving so 
little attention up to this day. The 
author conclusively proves that it was 
Mozart who established the form of the 
modern concerto, a form still not rad- 
ically changed in modern music. 

In additidn to presenting a detailed 
analysis of each of the twenty-three 
concertos, the author creates a vital pic- 
ture of the development of Mozart’s 
genius beginning with the first con- 
certos written in his youth in Salzburg 
to the final masterpieces written in 
Vienna. In his illuminating study the 
author casts a new light on Mozart’s 
whole creative process and the growth 
of his style of composition. 

This book, written in a fluent and read- 
able style, has not a trace of the pedantry 
which so easily could enter into a book 
of analyses. For all musicians this is a 
study of primary importance, a scholarly 
work, well documented with a large num- 
ber of musical examples. For reference, 
for study, for enjoyment, “Mozart and 
is Piano Concertos” will prive to be 
valuable to the student, the pianist, and 
the teacher—George Bielow 
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VOLKWEINS SUGGEST 


FOR YOUR CONCERT PROGRAMS 
MEDLEY OVERTURES 


Published in correct keys for singing with band and Orchestra Accompani- 
ment. Any number can be played individually if desired. The ideal songs 
with the most audience appeal. Get your copies today. Published in three 
sets. 

Set 1 & 2 Bits of Old Time Hits Arranged by Geo. Reeg 

Contents: Hail Hail the Gang's all here, We Won't go home til Morning, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, Sailing, Sailing, Bugle Call, Red, White and Blue, 
Marching through Georgia, Battle Cry of Freedom, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Dixie Land, Yankee Doodle. 

In performing these medleys, any number can be eliminated if desired. 


Full Band $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 
Set 3 & 4 Bits of Old Time Hits Arranged by Geo. Reeg 
Contents: Garry Owen, St. Patrick's Day, Irish Washerwoman, Pop Goes the Weasel, 


Wearing of the Green, Arkansas Traveler, Fishers Hornpipe, Auld Lang Syne, 
Old Folks at Home, Annie Laurie, The Girl | Left Behind Me, Turkey in the Straw, 


Reuben, Reuben. 
Full Band $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 
Set 5 & 6 Bits of Old Time Hits Arranged by Panella 

Band and Orchestra in same key. Playable in combination. 
Contents: Funiculi Funicula, A Frangesa, Glory, Glory Hallelujah, Anvil Chorus, 
Anvil Polka, Orpheus, You're in the Army Now, Solomon Levi, Long, Long Ago, 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, Oh Susanna. 

Full Band $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 
Pep your audience up. These medley overtures are great novelties. Good 
for encores. 

Order copies today. Ask for Volkwein catalog. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc. 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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venient black leather carrying 
strap. Lektro-Tuner operates on 
110-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC 


electric power. 
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Instrumental 
Folios 
With Piano Accompaniment 
CLARINET 
Cunliffe Clarinet Solos............... $1.00 
ean Clarinet Solos.............. 1.25 
Orphean Clarinet Duets ............. 1.25 
Warner Clarinet E bl (for Four 
£m 
CORNET 
Apollo Cornet Solos ................. 50 
Humphrey's Cornet Solos............ ly 
Olympian Cornet Solos, Two Volumes, 
DR cpecctennnneses6e6¢esususouss 1.25 
Olympian Cornet Duets.............. 1.20 
Warner Cornet Ensembles (for Four Bb 
GEE Scccesececetececoussoocess 1 
SAXOPHONE 
Orphean Eb Saxophone Solos........ 1.20 
TROMBONE 
Apollo Trombone Solos.............. 50 
Eolian Trombone Solos.............. 1.25 
Sillaway Trombone Solos............ 1.00 
XYLOPHONE or MARIMBA 
Bethancourt Marimba Solos.......... 1.00 
Write for “On Approval” copies 
CHART MUSIC 


PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
506 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HARMONY FUN with the AUTOHARP 


Beatrice Krone 
An exciting new book for this delightful 
instrument, complete with instructions, 
music and words for more than thirty 
songs. 


Anyone can do it! 
Price $1.00 


Order yours today! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
223 W. Lake St. 


Publisher 
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CONTEMPORARY STRING MUSIC, pre- 
pared for the American String Teach- 
ers’ Association by the Contemporary 
String Music Committee, Paul Rolland, 
chairman. 40 pp., mimeographed. $1.00. 
Available from Phyllis Weyer, corre- 
sponding secretary, ASTA, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


This is a forty-page mimeographed pub- 
lication covering quite a comprehen- 
sive listing of music for strings written 
in the modern idiom. However, it is not 
just a compilation of music of our time. 
The Introduction clearly states: “The 
compositions listed do not cover the en- 
tire field of contemporary string music. 
Compositions were listed upon familiari- 
ty by any one member of the reviewing 
committee and by mes yy with the fol- 
lowing specifications: (1) Rhythmic Free- 
dom! The usage of rhythmic groupings 
uncommon in the XIX Century, or (and) 
changing meter. (2) Harmonization that 
is daring, not devoid of dissonances, not 
necessarily atonal, however. (3) Prefer- 
ence to Counterpoint, versus homophon 
structure.” 

The Table of Contents lists the ma- 
terials under five headings: Violin and 
Piano or Solo Violin; Viola and Piano, 
or Solo Viola; Cello and Piano or Solo 
Cello; Duets; Ensemble—Easy String 
Orchestra; Manuscripts—on sale or for 
rent. 

In addition to this grouping, each num- 
ber is then classified as either student 
or artist material, and the student list- 
ings are graded as follows: First posi- 
tion: Al—very easy; A2—easy; A3—ad- 
vanced. First-Third Position: Bl—easy; 
B2— intermediate; B3—advanced. Higher 


Positions: Cl—intermediate; C2—ad- 
vanced; C3—difficult. 
Further information includes pub- 


lisher, price and quite frequently a de- 
scriptive note such as, “Light rhythmic 
dance number, spiccato, chords. Audience 
appeal,” or “technically not too difficult, 
musically advanced, fine music.” This 
is a quite worth-while publication which 
every private teacher should have.—Gil- 
bert Waller. 


LET’S READ MORE MUSIC, by Laura 
Bryant and Katherine Knapp. [Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: The Willis Music Com- 
pany.] 32 pp. Index, illustrations, $.50. 


“Let’s Read More Music” was inevitable 
from the time thousands of youngsters 
discovered the enjoyment provided by 
Miss Bryant’s “Let’s Read Music.” The 
thrill of accomplishment in successful 
singing of the little songs in the initial 
book bred the desire to learn to read 
other and different music. The present 
book fulfills this desire. It, too will be 
enjoyed. 

“Let’s Read More Music” introduces 
two eighth notes to a beat. There follow 
songs which provide the practical use of 
the delightful new musical possibility. 
Simplicity of melodic line permits con- 
centration on rhythm. There is enough 
repetition of melodic and rhythmic fig- 
ures to remove any fear of failure—the 
songs will sing themselves. “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” is once more proved 
true by skillful presentation and careful 
grading of material without loss in musi- 
cal worth. Here is another attractive lit- 
tle book which will meet with warm wel- 
come from students who recall its pre- 
decessor and will carry them one step 
further in the satisfaction afforded by 
music reading. Students to whom Miss 
Bryant’s “vest-pocket” books are new are 
due for a pleasant surprise—reading mu- 
sic can be fun.—H. A. Spencer 


A PLAIN AND EASY INTRODUCTION 
TO PRACTICAL MUSIC, by Thomas 
Morley, edited by R. Alec Harman. 
[New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany]. 326 pp. $7.50. 


An excellent and scholarly edition of 
Thomas Morley’s justly famous book of 
musical theory. Originally published in 
1597, this work has always been regarded 
as one of the outstanding books on 


MERE comme = I 
Your current guide to the 
school music programs, teach. 
ing techniques, book and music 
reviews .. . 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to impor. 
tant periodicals covering all aspects 
of music . . . designed for quick 
reference as well as extensive re. 
search 


Now in its fourth year of publica. 
tion, The Music Index is pulliee 
monthly, cumulated annually 


ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


1950, 416 pages..:.............-....... 25.00 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


musical theory of the Renaissance. It 
gives a complete picture of musical 
theory and practice of this period in 
English music, a period contemporaneous 
with that of Shakespeare. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
the basic knowlege of the sixteenth cen- 
tury musician; the arts of counterpoint 
and canon; the laws of composition. One 
of the outstanding features of Morley’s 
book is his ability to write in a humorous 
and light style, which leads the reader 
through the most bewildering and diffi- 
cult subject matter without confusion. 

This edition is the first in modern Eng- 
lish. The editor replaces the old Engiish 
with modern spellings. The many foot- 
notes supplied by Harman are evidence 
of the tremendous amount of research 
which was required in the preparation of 
this edition. All musical examples, which 


Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 


and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


leads of sterling silver. 





in the original were in the old system of 
notation, have been transcribed into 
modern notation. 

This edition of Morley’s treatise is a 
fine contribution to musicology, and is a 
book that the student and teacher of 
theory, composition, and the history of 
musical thought will want to examine.— 


I. 


DELIUS, by Peter Warlock. [New York: 
Oxford University Press.] 224 pp., ap- 
pendix, index. $3.00. 

A new edition of the original book by 
Peter Warlock (Philip Heseltine) with 
an introduction by Hubert Foss, an ad- 
ditional chapter covering the last years 
of Delius’ life, personal reminiscences 
by Percy Grainger, and a comprehensive 
list - Delius’ published and unpublished 
works. 
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MARCHING BAND MANEUVERS, by 
Richard Lee Schilling. [Chicago: The 
Instrumentalist Co.] 59 pp. $2.00. 

Richard Schilling, in collaboration with 
The Instrumentalist, has again produced 
a collection of original and hitherto 
unpublished shows, stunts, novelties, 
drills and maneuvers selected from con- 
tributions by readers of the magazine. 
There are entrances, fanfares and drills 
for low bleachers; directions for effec- 
tive use of colored lights; and formulae 
for tinted flame. Some 150 photographs 
and drawings with directions and music 
cues are printed in the book, and ap- 
pended bibliographies list alphabetically 
the tunes used as well as over a hundred 
other titles of published band arrange- 
ments that have been found most sug- 
gestive of original ideas. 
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Fresh from the Printers 


* for Concert Band 
Healey Willan ROYCE HALL SUITE 


Scored by William Teague 


written by one of Canada’s leading P in 3 movements: 








Prelude & Fugue, Menuet, and Rondo. First performed at University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Full Seose ...cccccece $3.00 Full Band ........... $6.00 
Condensed Score .... .75 Symphonic Band .... 8.00 


Free Condensed Scores to Conductors 


* for Orchestra 


Charles Sorrentino AMERESQUE 


1-1-2-1, 2-2-1-0, timp., perc., strings 


A sparkling litile work, charming and witty, this novelty will intrigue 
listeners and players alike. Not difficult to perform. 
Full Score ..$3.00 Parts ..$3.00 extra parts..30c, ea. 


New AMP Orchestra Catalogue Available 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 36 
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Samuel T. Burns, professor of music and 
education, has been appointed chairman 
of the School of Music at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Karl D. Ernst has been grauted a year’s 
leave of absence from his post as diree- 
tor of music in the Portland ‘ Ore.) 
Public Schools to act as administrative 
director of a program for gifted chil- 
dren, which is being carried on in the 
Portland schools with the cooperation of 
Reed College, with funds provided by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Clarence E. Sawhill, well known in the 
Middle West through his former connec. 
tion with the University of Lillinois 
Band and the public schools in the Cham- 
paign-Urbana community, and in recent 
years director of bands at the University 
of Southern California, is this fall tak- 
ing up his work as director of bands at 
the University of California, at Los An- 
geles where he is now associate professor 
in the music department. In addition to 
his band work Mr. Sawhill will have a 
teaching schedule, including classes in 
conducting and instrumental techniques, 


Marion B. Seaver writes that she retired 
last June after teaching public school 
music in Vermont for thirty years. Mrs, 
Seaver’s home address is Lyndon Center, 
Vt. She has been a Conference member 
since 1932. 

J. V. Sill, executive vice-president and 
general manager of the W. W. Kimball 
Co., Chicago, resigned as of September 
1. Mr. Sill had been with the house of 
Kimball for forty-two years, starting as 
office boy. Last year he was president 
of the National Piano Manufacturers 
Association. With Mrs. Sill he plans to 
spend several months traveling. 


Keith Falkner, who has been a visiting 
professor of voice at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., for the past two years, has 
been appointed to the permanent staff 
at the university as associate professor. 


David B. Foltz, professor of music at 
the University of Nebraska, has been 
appointed chairman of the university's 
music department. He succeeds Arthur 
E. Westbrook who has been director of 
fine arts at the university for the past 
thirteen years. Mr. Foltz will do ad- 
ministrative work and choral conducting. 
Mr. Westbrook will continue as a full- 
time professor of voice and choral work. 


Avron Twerdowski has been appointed 
head of the cello department at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Twerdowski will be the 
cellist of the Peabody String Quartet 
in addition to his teaching duties. 


Richard Kapuscinski, formerly head of 
the Peabody Conservatory cello depart- 
ment, has accepted a position at Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, where 
he will teach and serve as cellist in the 
school’s quartet-in-residence. 


J. Russell Paxton, director of music at 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been appointed choral 
director of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music for the coming school 
year to take the place of Paul Jones, now 
on leave. Mr. Paxton will also direct 
the University a cappella choir. 

John Hunt, British pianist, has been 
appointed visiting professor of music at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., for 
1952-53. 

Merton S. Zahrt, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y., is now at Chicago Musical 
College as professor of music education. 
Salvator Piazza has been appointed music 
director of the Troy, IIl., Public Schools. 
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Harvey LeRoy Wilson has left the Uni- 
versit’ of Pennsylvania, where he was 
hand director and lecturer on instru- 
ments. music, to become director of the 
music department of the University of 
Richmond (Virginia) and associate pro- 
fessor of music. 

Josef Oszuscik, formerly director of in- 
strumental music in Walton County, 
Fla., is now director of orchestra and 
woodwinds at Landon High School in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Louis G. LaMair, president of the Ameri- 
can Music Conference, who resigned as 
president of Lyon & Healy the past sum- 
mer, is now executive vice-president of 
the Everett Piano Co., South Haven, 
Mich. 

A. Kunrad Kvam has been appointed ad- 
junct professor of music and chairman 
of the music department at New Jer- 
sey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kvam succeeds Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, who retired from the music 
department chairmanship on June 30, 
1952. 

David M. Smith of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of music at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

William A. Schaefer, formerly director 
of bands at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed director of 
instrumental organizations in the School 
of Music at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Thomas L. Walker, who has been assist- 
ant director of bands at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
been named director of the Trojan 
varsity band. 

Frank H. Grant, who for the past two 
years was on the faculty of the School 
of Music at Indiana University, has been 
appointed supervisor of instrumental 
music in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Public 
Schools. 

Jacob P. Estey, president and treasurer 
of the Estey Organ Corporation of 
Brattleboro, Vt., founded by his great- 
grandfather Deacon Jacob Estey, died 
suddenly August 15 of a heart ailment 
shortly after attending a baseball game 
in Boston, with Mrs. Estey. Besides his 
widow Mr. Estey leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert H. Cochrane. His son, Jacob, lost 
his life in Italy in 1945 while serving 
with the army. 

George Hurst, who has been on the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music for the past five years, has 
been appointed director of the Peabody 
Orchestra, succeeding Jan Tomasow. 


Red Cross Record Project. 1952-53 Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for the Inter- 
national School Music Project of the 
Junior Red Cross is composed of Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, MENC first vice-presi- 
dent, and Livingston L. Blair, national 
director of Junior Red Cross and Edu- 
cational Relations, as co-chairmen, with 
the following members: Charles M. Den- 
nis, Lloyd V. Funchess, Raymond R. 
Reed, and M. Claude Rosenberry. This 
marks the beginning of the third period 
of the international good will project 
sponsored and financed by the Red Cross. 
The principal.element in the music pro- 
ject is the exchange of recordings made 
by instrumental and choral school music 
groups. Ralph E. Rush, MENC president, 
and Vanett Lawler, MENC associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, serve as ex officio 
members of the committee. Interested 
persons may secure information from 
Livingston Blair, national director of the 
Junior Red Cross and Educational Rela- 
tions, The American National Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


James Christian Pfohl, director of music 
at Davidson (N.C.) College, has been 
named music director and conductor of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Symphony Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Pfohl will continue in his 
positions as director of music at the col- 
lege and conductor of the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Symphony, and director of Trans- 
sylvania Music Camp and the Brevard 
Musical Festival near Brevard, N.C. 
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F. B. Sym. B. 
AMERICAN THANKSGIVING $2.50 $4.00 


Arr. Paul Yoder 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 3.00 4.50 


Arr, Paul Yoder 
Two timely proven Band Shows for staging with band and chorus. 


~ * * 


New Band Books Ly Buchiel 
TIME TO MARCH 


Sixteen very easy brilliant and solid sounding marches 
Parts 40c each Conductor-Pa. Acc. $1.00 
ON STAGE 


Two complete programs of delightful easy numbers with variety 
and interest for the entire band. 


Parts 40c each Pa. Acc. $1.00 
Got Yours? 


Conductor (7-line) $1.50 





POLITICAL PARADE 


Band Show by Paul Yoder 
A Positive Hit! 
Sixty double-page parts and Conductor with routine 


$2.75 











Request our new Choral and Instrumental Catalogs today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake S#........ scecee secsccces coe Chicago 6, lilinois 


Tons in Band Music— 








A MOST USEFUL Instrument 


Elementary Classroom Teacher 


Simple 


Supplies 


The 


Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 






for the 


Third grade children can play it 


Accompaniment 
Rhythm 
Harmony 


Brochure on Request 


OSCAR SCHMIDT INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 FERRY ST., JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY 











Cincinnati Conserbatory of Music 


William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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Record 


Players 


of Real 
Quality 


Most dependable cartridge and needle assembly. 
Pickup for unusual quality. 

Wide frequency range. 

Easy to operate. 

Two models have public acdress. 

Fine appearance. 

Completely enclosed. 

Easiest to service. 

Guaranteed for one year instead of the usual 
ninety days. 

Can be used with projector. 

Prompt deliveries. 





Capacities from classroom size to large auditorium. 
Price range $60.00 to $300.00. 

All three speeds — 3313, 45, 78 rpm. 

Play largest and smallest records. 

Play all types of records. 

Sound of amazingly high fidelity. 

Weights 12 to 26 pounds. 

Designed especially for schools. 

Distinguished list of users. 

Most rugged construction. 


The dealers listed below have these 
machines in stock and are qualified 
to give you a demonstration and to 
advise with you as to the most suit- 
able equipment for your needs. 


0. J. McClure Talking Pictures 
1119 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


We have manufactured record players for fifteen 
years. 








STATE CITY DEALER STREET PHONE 
Arkansas Little Rock Grimm-Williams Co. 115 W. 6th St. 4-6158 
California Laguna Beach Audio-Visual Supply Company 247 Broadway 4-3526 
Sacramento Audio-Visual Supply Company 2505 Cambon Way Iv. 9-6576 
San Francisco Photo & Sound Co. 116 Natoma St. Ex. 2-2103 
Colorado Denver Davis Audio-Visual Co. 723 E. 17th St. Ac. 6588 
Florida Tampa Southern Photo & News 608 E. Lafayette St. 2-2127 
Georgia Atlanta Stevens Pictures 101 Walton St. Wa. 3479 
Idaho Boise Audio-Visual Consultants 305 N. 9th St. 9798 
Illinois Chicago Jay Harry Ort 4641 Woodlawn Avenue At. 5-5409 
Vydra Visual 2956 W. Peterson Ave. Br. 4-6400 
Kansas Salina Leffingwell’s 232A S. Santa Fe Ave. 7-2642 
Louisiana New Orleans Jasper Ewing & Sons 725 Poydras St. Ma. 0430 
Maryland Baltimore Collins Motion Picture Service 506 St. Paul St. Sa. 0215 
Minnesota Minneapolis Midwest Audio-Visual Co. 10 W. 25th St. Br. 8847 
Mississippi Jackson Herschel Smith Co. 119 Roach St. 2-2346 
Missouri Chillicothe B. R. Harris & Co. 722 Washington St. 1413 
St. Louis Erker Bros. Optical Co. 610 Olive St. Ch. 9410 
Montana Helena Crescent Movie Supply Service 1031 Logan St. 
Nebraska Lincoln Leffingwell’s 1945 Park 
New York Albany Wilber Visual Service 119 State St. 
Hempstead Ken Killian Box 364 7-1500 
New Berlin Wilber Visual Service 28 Genesee St. 9-2921 
New York Ken Killian 254 W. 47th St. Ju. 6-4370 
Ohio Akron Advision Associates 797 N. Main St. BI. 1906 
Cleveland Carpenter Visual Service 13902 Euclid Ave. UI. 1-0121 
Pennsylvania Hawthorn B. E. George 41-R-2 
Philadelphia Lippincott Pictures 4729 Ludlow St. Gr. 2-0150 
Pittsburgh Visual Art Films 3524 Fifth Ave. Ma. 1-1130 
Rhode Island Providence United Camera 607 Westminster Un. 1-2654 
Virginia Richmond J. M. Stackhouse Co. 5803 Patterson Ave. 5-2871 
Washington Spokane Audio-Visual Consultants South 17 Washington Ri. 2494 
West Virginia Charleston Haley Audio-Visual Service Box 703 22927 
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Dear Student Members of MENC: 


0 MANY of you 1952 will be one of the important 
Toes of your life. Some of you have reached the 

age when you are privileged to cast a ballot for the 
President of the United States for the first time. Others 
of you are excited and stimulated for you are or will 
hortly be doing your student teaching. Another group is 
io young in age and in professional training to experience 
hese two events but by taking advantage of the opportu- 
tity to become a part of the big and wonderful family, the 
Music Educators National Conference, you also should 
te looking forward to an eventful year. 
How can 1952-53 be an eventful year? 
It can be an eventful year if, first of all, each individual 
member shows his loyalty to and participates in the 
tudent chapter organized on his campus. Remember you 
will receive just as much enjoyment and help as you your- 
elf put into any cause. One dollar and fifty cents (student 
tational membership dues) does not go very far by itself 
these days, but that one dollar and fifty cents plus each 
ndividual member’s determination to contribute some- 
thing of himself to his chapter will make an alive organi- 
zation and will bring in a dividend on money and energy 
invested. 
A second reason why this can be an eyentful year for 
you is that each state has a state meeting organized for its 
music teachers and students ; a meeting or series of meet- 








ings, which attract and inspire all who come to learn. I 
hope each chapter will have one or more representatives 
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Through these pages, student members 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference meet each other, and greet their 
future colleagues of the music teaching 
profession 


All aboard for the biennial convention at Philadelphia! 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music Student Chapter No. 


servatory Orchestra. The band was strictly volunteer 





at each state meeting. Maybe it will be your privilege to 
be a representative ! 

Other meetings which will make 1952-53 an outstand- 
ing year are the sectional meetings planned by each of the 
six Divisions of MENC. 


+ 


Time and space do not permit me to tell you of the thrill 
and inspiration which a student member will receive when 
attending one of these State or Division meetings. You 
will get lost in the exhibitors’ displays ; you will choke up 
and have a lump in your throat that cannot be swallowed 
when you hear a fine group sing or play; you will see, 
sometimes to your amazement, your chapter sponsor hav- 
ing a wonderful time cutting a square out on the dance 
floor. All of this fun and inspiration is yours for you 
are a member of the MENC. 

I, too, am looking forward to a great year for our Na- 
tional president of MENC, Ralph Rush, who has asked 
me to act as your national counselor. I feel very proud 
yet very humble to be the chosen one to help counsel so 
many students who believe that music does aid in the 
whole development of our boys and girls. 

Last year our membership in the student chapters 
totalled 6,297. With a group as large as that, participating 
in the profession when they are students, I believe that 
the future growth and development of music appreciation 
within all people will reach a high level. 

TURN THE PAGE 
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JULIUS HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, HARTFORD, CONN. 





RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


To you former members of student chapters who are 
now enjoying active membership, I wish success and 
happiness in your new positions. Write to your chapters 
and tell them of the things you are doing and how the 
student chapter can mean more to each member. 

Best wishes to you all for a fine year. 

DorotHy G. KELLEY 
National Student Membership Counselor 
Bloomington, Indiana 


October 1952 
Chapler Notes 


OWELL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Massachusetts) Student 
Chapter No. 201 follows with considerable interest the actiy- 
ities of the other student chapters in the United States 

through the Collegiate Newsletter. Last year’s activities of the 
group, which numbered forty, included attendance at the Massa- 
chusetts Music Educators Association state conference in Fram- 
ingham. Wrote secretary Rita Woiceshook, “Those attending 
obtained valuable information from both the discussions and 
exhibits, and were glad to have the opportunity to mingle with 
members of the profession.” Other events during the year included 
a student members’ banquet, and the sponsorship of the annual 
spring concert of the all-college glee club of 200 voices in the 
presentation of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. In the picture, four members 
of the music faculty can be seen standing at the rear of the group, 
Reading from left to right, they are Domenic Procopio, William 
R. Fisher, Cyrus D. Thompson (chapter sponsor), and Mabel B. 
Wilson. President of the chapter during 1951-52 was Carlton 
Thorne. 


University oF Miami (Florida) Student Chapter No. 128 held 
its annual dinner on February 28. Special guests were Alice Kahl, 
supervisor of personnel of the Dade County school system; Mrs, 
Elsie Delaney, supervisor of the elementary schools; Howard 
Doolin, music supervisor of Dade County, and Mrs. Doolin; John 
Bitter, dean of the School of Music of the University of Miami 
and Mrs. Bitter; Herbert Blinn, music teacher at Little River 
Junior High School (Class of 1942); Edith Doernbach, music 
teacher at Ponce de Leon Junior High School (class of 1951). 
William Vaught was chapter president last year and Frances 
Hovey Bergh faculty sponsor. 


+ 


Ruope IstaAnp CoLLeGeE oF Epucation (Providence) Student 
Chapter No. 249 combined some of its meetings last year with 
the Rhode Island Music Educators Association. During the year 
the chapter concentrated on instrumental music, with members 
performing on their various instruments and explaining them to 
the others. The wind instruments and the harp were particularly 
stressed. Gertrude McGunigle is faculty sponsor. 


+ 


Misstssipp1 SOUTHERN CoLLecE (Hattiesburg) Student Chapter 
No. 295 sponsored the booth for the music department at the 
annual “Career Day” held on the college campus last March. 
Some two thousand high school students throughout the state 
participated in the event. Performances of live music by the 
Mississippi Southern Woodwind Quintet and Brass Quartet were 
featured throughout the day. The picture shows chapter president 
Frank Harder (extreme left, top row) and, next to him, Charles 
Storey, vice-president. Mary Frances Head, secretary-treasurer, 
is at the extreme right in the bottom row. The faculty co-sponsors, 
Roger P. Phelps and Mildred W. Phelps, are at the left in the 
bottom row. + 


Hartt Cotrece or Music (Hartford, Connecticut) Student 
Chapter No. 227. The photograph shows only a portion of the 
group of forty-nine members which represented a 100 per cent 
enrollment during the 1951-52 season. 


+ 


Syracuse University (New York) Student Chapter No. 215 
photograph was taken at a meeting held last year when several 
of the 1951 graduates were invited to relate some of their first 
year’s teaching experiences. The graduates offered suggestions 
as to ways for students to improve their teaching skills and, also, 
how the teacher-preparatory instruction in the college could 
improved. The four people on the sofa are the graduates. Irving 
Cheyette is faculty, adviser. 

= 


River Farts State TeacHers Cotter (Wisconsin) Student 
Chapter No. 229 offers a music scholarship each year to an out- 
standing high school senior, according to a leaflet prepared by the 
music department. 
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" MENC PUBLICATIONS 
Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, August 
1 Selor 1951. Revised appendix includes the recommendations of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools pertaining to music; the 1951 Revision of the 
Outline of a Program for Music Education; 1950 Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the MENC. 288 pp., flexible 
cloth cover. $3.50. ‘ 
Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond 
tudent Burrows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with 
actiy- all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 
States 
of the Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
Lassa- by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
Fram. CHAPTER NO the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
allies what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
— : Classified and annotated lists of films and he!pful sugges- 
% = tions. 1952, 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 
: wi 
cluded Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
innual some additions, of The National Elementary Principal 
in the Special Music Issue, February 1951, published by the De- 
mbers | partment of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography 
sroup, prepared by the MENC Committee on Elementary School 
tapes Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 
illiam 
bel B North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
arlton Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in the 
Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
3 held Music Education Source Book. 12 pp. 15c per copy. Quantity 
Kahl, prices on request. 
Mrs 
yward Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
Tohn cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
fiami service development in music of the classroom teacher 
Riv on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
— this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
051) MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, HATTIESBURG in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 
: HAPTER NO. 295 
ances Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10c each: Recommendations for Im- 
udent provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
with The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 
hs 
i Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
| te Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
ri adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
larly its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 
Radio in Music Education. Annotated bibliography. A 
report of the Committee on Radio in Music Education, a 
apter division of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 
t the Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948-51. 12 pp. 25c. 
arch. 
state Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
the 1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
were representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
‘dent Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
~~ pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 
urer, ; The State Supervisory Program of Music Education in 
sors, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI. FLORIDA Louisiana. A report of a Type C Project, by Lloyd V. 
1 the HAPTER NO. 128 Funchess, Louisiana state supervisor of music. Submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education in the Advanced School of Edu- 
dent cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeo- 
the graphed. 175 pp. Limited supply. $2.00. 
= Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, prepared 
by the National ‘School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
15 ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities 
a Commission). 48 pp. $1.50 
first Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
Hons ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
also, a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
1 be other firms serving the music education field. Published 
ving by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
: of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 
a 
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LORENZ MUSIC 


IS 
Music You Can Sing! 


NEW 1952 
CONCERT CHORUS 
OCTAVOS 


(Sent on approval upon request) 
© 


Two-Part (S.A.) 

5177. Nelly Bly..........................Foster-Wilson 
A spontaneous, happy love song in 
Foster's best minstrel vein. 


5178. Woke, Lovely Spring.......... Grieg-Peery 
An arrangement of The Last Spring. 


Boys’ Two-Part (S.A.) 

5526. Alpine Morning ... _Rossini-Lorenz 
An arrangement of the William Tell 
Overture, combining the pastorale 
theme (with flute obbligato ad lib.) 
with the familiar cavalcade theme. 


5527. Song of the Flea uses Moussorgsky 
A simple arrangement of the well- 
known song with words by Goethe, 
about the flea who was adopted by a 
king. 


Three-Part Treble (S.S.A.) 

6105. Desert Nocturne Roger C. Wilson 
A dreamy modern setting of a poem 
by Southey. 


6106.O Lovely Hour. Chopin-Peery 
An arrangement of the serene melody 
of the Etude in E Major. 


Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) 


7120. Song of the Flea ....Moussorgsky 
A simple arrangement of the well 
known song with words by Goethe, 
about the flea who was adopted by a 
king. ’ 


Four-Part Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 


2142. For Spacious Skies.....Rob Roy Peery 
A patriotic chorus introducing 
“America the Beautiful'’ (Materna) 
and festuring an optional obbligato 
for three trumpets. 


© 


LORENZ 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


501 E. Third St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4 


50 Walker St. 
New York 13 


598 Marshall Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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Around the Editorial Board 
Some Comments on Articles in This Issue 


The Story About Singing in Korea 


H™ you are given only a few 
editorial comments on _ the 
article by Stuart J. Ling (page 24). 
All comments by Editorial Board 
reviewers indicated the article as 
timely and a “must” for JouRNAL 
columns. One reviewer said, “I hope 
JourNAL readers realize that this 
article is another of the many un- 
solicited voluntary contributions re- 
ceived by the JourNaL from MENC 
members and friends How 
many more worthy contributions are 
there waiting for publication be- 
cause the potential authors haven't 
gotten around to putting the articles 
on paper? .. . Looking back through 
the files, and noting that the major- 
ity of our articles were ‘volun- 
teered’ by the writers, I feel we 
should extend an expression of ap- 
preciation to our co-workers who 
have helped make the fine periodical 
of which we are all proud. 


“And we should emphasize the 
standing invitation to all readers to 
send in contributions . . . and make 
it known that to be acceptable as a 
contribution a lengthy article with 
headings and catch captions isn’t 
necessary. Some of the letters and 
short pieces we have recently dis- 
cussed in our ‘Shop Talk’ are valu- 
able additions to our columns, if we 
are to judge by reactions of mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, and 
readers as well.” 


> “A splendid article without a wasted 
word. A large number of Koreans attend 
the University of Hawaii where I was 
visiting professor this summer. A voice 
professor there made the same observa- 
tions about Korean voice students of his.” 


> “Very good. I hope the author is being 
very factual. His report wili jolt many 
of us, and of course gladden the heart of 
Fowler Smith!” [Reference is here made 
to Mr. Smith’s paper “Teaching Music in 
the Schools is the Job of the Specialist” 
read at the 1952 MENC convention and 
published in the Mustc Epucators Jour- 
NAL for June-July, 1952.] 


> “This is good reporting of a situation 
which may be typical to this country, if 
Mr. Ling’s preliminary investigation 
holds up under further scrutiny. His find- 


ings, with their subsequent interpretation, 
should offer considerable food for thought 
to those of us who are concerned with 
building a sequence of musical experi- 
ences for maximum human development 
in our schools. I would like to see more 
of these “on the spot” investigations put 
into print. We need a nudge forward, or 
a needle, to set us wondering about our 
present values and practices, now and 
then.” . 


> “May bring in some response if pub- 
lished. Pe~sonally, I believe it is some- 
what overdone, but again it may prove of 
interest to our readers as a personal re- 
action of one who has seen, heard, and 
worked with our allies.” 


The Community Symphony 
Orchestra 


T HE ARTICLE compiled from data 
supplied by Mrs. Helen M. 
Thompson, executive secretary of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League (page 33) was one of sev- 
eral recently submitted to the Edi- 
torial Board which have provoked 
more than perfunctory comments. 


> “The American Symphony Orchestra 
League is meeting a real need in our 
music life and I shall be glad to see in- 
formation about the League in_ the 
JourNaAL. I believe that they are operat- 
ing in an area which is closely allied to 
our own field and that we should have a 
close working relationship with them. 
There should be a footnote description or 
a separate review describing ‘The Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra—How to 
Organize and Develop It.’ The book was 
written by Mrs. Thompson, and can be 
obtained from the League’s headquarters 
in Charleston, West Virginia, for $1.00. It 
is well worth the price—and more.” 


> “Valuable information well presented, 
although somewhat lengthy. The develop- 
ment of community groups is a logical 
outgrowth of and supplement to music 
teaching in schools. The League. has done 
much to help in the sponsorship and devel- 
opment of these groups. Feel we should 
support in every way possible.” 


> “Believe this may prove to be of value 
to some of our members. Has some fine 
ideas and is quite well written. . . . Gets 
at a core point in our ‘carryover’ problem.” 


> “The continued growth and solidifica- 
tion of the adult orchestra movement will 
do more to provide a better orchestral 
climate in the schools than a collective 
ninety per cent of those things whi 

are now being done under the disguise 
of ‘improving the string situation.’ The 
actual instructional climate in the public 
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schools—or the ‘condition’ of the climate 
_js always a result of broad societal and 
sociological movements, never of ‘meth- 
ods’ and methodology. The failure of 
the string methodists to recognize such an 
obvious educational fact, and to insist on 
{mproving’ string instruction (how 
about orchestra instruction?) by a gen- 
eral crescendo of twirping et twirpissimo 
has been consistently disappointing. . . . 
Why do we not teach Jai’ali along with 
football? Jai’ali is excellent as game, 
sport and physical education; yet, how 
far would it get in the schools of today? 
Or squash racquets? ... And why? The 
adult orchestra movement is such a soci- 
etal and sociocultural one, coming, itself, 
in the last few years from the decline of 
the previous orchestral culture, with 
which decline and its contributing factors 
the decline in school orchestras was com- 
pletely interwoven. The present move- 
ment will run its course, and is even now 
sowing the first seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, but it is up to all to assist the swing 
of the pendulum to its greatest arc. One 
thousand more adult orchestras in the 
amateur field even for a short course will 
mean merely that many more string 
(orchestra) programs, of which some will 
be effective .. .” 

> “Our membership needs to know about 
this organization [American Symphony 
Orchestra League]. If this article is pub- 
lished, I suggest that Associate Executive 
Secretary Vanett Lawler be asked to 
write a little about their convention. I 
believe she attended. [The 1952 conven- 
tion of the Symphony Orchestra League 
was held at Erie, Pa., June 19-21, 1952. 
Aspects of the convention and activities 
have been reported in a previous issue of 
the JouRNAL.] 


Are You Telling Them? 
iy ARTICLE by Mary Hoffman, 


it was felt by some members of 
the Editorial Board, is “apt to be 
a bit discouraging to younger teach- 
ers because of the negative ap- 
proach.” But all reviewers agreed it 
should be published! Sample com- 
ments : 


> “A good, down-to-earth article that 
should be helpful reading for the new, 
inexperienced teacher.” 

> “Found my attention immediately 
caught up by the opening of this article. 
I liked it. The author strives for realism 
in facing the teaching situation. Emphasis 
is largely negative—a listing of all the 
probable disappointments a beginning 
teacher is likely to face. After listing 
all of these—and there are a great 
number of them—the author then con- 
cludes that “teaching music is one of 
the grandest jobs there is.” It would 
seem only logical to present some rea- 
son for her final conclusion—it is not 
very clear from the material and illus- 
trations. Many of the things she says 
are only too true but I wish Miss Hoff- 
man had invoked the light spirit which 
certain of her writings have shown to 
depict some of the humor of the situa- 
nee or a counteracting side of the pic- 
ure. 

oi he editorial, ‘A Note to New Teach- 
ers, Should be an antidote for Miss Hoff- 
mans catalog of things that test the 
fortitude, ingenuity and spirit of music 
teachers... .. I am sure the new teachers 
will realize what older teachers know— 
that all these things don’t happen to one 
teacher in one situation at the same time!” 
[The editorial referred to appears on 
page 17.] 
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VIOLIN-FINISH 
WOOD CLARINET 


Guaranteed against cracking. 
Model 68-N 
B> Boehm system. 17 keys, 


Other 
“First Choice” 


Woodwinds 


First Choice of school 
band and orchestra musi- 
cians because of their ease of 
6 rings. Temper-Cast 

nickel keys. 


response, accurate scale and dur- 
ability — the Pan-American alto 
and tenor saxophones, metal 
flute and violin-finish oboe are 


' go 
at 


gs 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
*& TEMPER-CAST KEYS 
*% CLARINET BRIDGE CAM 
*% PROFESSIONAL BORE 
*% ADJUSTABLE PIVOT SCREWS 


68-Q 
FLUTE V-F OBOE 


58-M ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 


BP a ~ 

AN-/ \MERICAN we 

BAND INSTRUMENTS Write for complete wind instrument catalog. No 
obligation. Address Department 1113. 








Something new! Something different! 
MUSIC FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by Frederick Beckman 


A collection of well-known pieces—folk, classic, modern—for ensemble work 
in upper elementary grades and Junior High School. 

Can be played on Recorder, Melody Flute, Symphonet, and any two octave 
C-melody instrument. 

An inexpensive way to give boys and girls a real musical experience at an 
early level. 

Several of these —— were performed with overwhelming success 
by Mr. Beckman’s Melody Flite Ensemble at the MENC Conference, Phila- 
delphia, 1952. 


Instrument part .50 
Copies sent for examination on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Piano part 1.50 
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Sparkling new arrangements 
of suer 150 songs everyone loves | 








Set for mixed voices or unison by Ruth Heller and Walter Goodell 


When it’s time to sing, use 


SINGING TIME 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


} HALL & McCREARY COMPANY © Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. * CHICAGO 5 
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EW EXPERIENCES in music await the grade school chil- NORTHWEST 


dren who have Adventures in Singing. Here is a 


os + f 
book of music to be sung for the pure fun of singing—a March 1g.90%AM 
new kind of assembly book for the grades. It contcins cman ane 


bUCaTORS a5SOCIATION 


many traditional songs from all the various sources whi-h 
have contributed to our cultural heritage. In additior, wont 
there is much new material which children will approach 
with a happy spirit of adventure. Some of it has been DMCON mui tOUCAIONS aSsOCIAnION 


an MU 


supplied by Elie Siegmeister and Roland Hayes. i ~<A 


Edited by 


HELEN SEWALL LEAVITT 


tn 


Heven Bonney KILDUFF 
WarreN S. FREEMAN 
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Numerous collections long have been available for general » shai aii 


EDUCATORS aSSOCIATION 


singing, but most of these have been published in con- 


ventional, four-part arrangements. In Adventures in Sing- 
TUCSON * 
Mar. 29-April 1, 1953 






ing, the music is provided in keys and arrangements agree- 


able to young singers. The songs are in two parts and in EOUCATORS. ASSOCIATION 


ARZONA MUSIC EQUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 


unison (some with descants)}—a few in three parts. The 
texts are of immediate interest to young people. 


Then too, Adventures in Singing may be used in the class- CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DIVISION 
room as well as for assembly singing. It supplies much fine 
material for the grade school glee club. Indeed, this new 

book offers the widest possible application to the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. Paper edition, $1.16 (with the 
usual textbook discount). Moderately priced cloth edition 
also available. 








